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— YEAR sees a substantial expansion in The Pro- 
gressive’s readership in those areas of the United 
States where its influence is most needed. And every year 
The Progressive ranges into more and more countries 
overseas. When we last reported on our foreign subscrip- 
tions, less than two years ago, the number of countries 
reached by the magazine had already climbed to an im- 
pressive figure of 70, but now the number has swelled to 
92 and is still growing. Canada, England, German;, and 
India lead the field in numbers of subscribers. 

Here at home, states leading in circulation are, as might 
be expected, the more populous—New York, California, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Also, there has been a significant growth in circulation 
in the South; in some Southern and border states, like 
Tennessee and Texas, the number of Progressive sub- 
scribers has more than doubled in recent years. We like 
to think that this reflects and confirms what many 
Progressive writers have been saying in these pages dur- 
ing these past few troubled years: there is a quiescent but 
substantial backlog of liberal and moderate opinion in 
the South sympathetic to the ideas and ideals The 
Progressive represents. 

Reaching more of these receptive readers with The 
Progresstve—not only in the South but everywhere in the 
nation and abroad—can be as effective in the long run 
for the cause of democracy as any act a thoughtful sub- 
scriber can perform. 

To make it as easy as possible for our readers to intro- 
duce still others to The Progressive, we are announcing 
a plan by which subscribers can reach three new readers 
with The Progressive for only $3. A:.d as a special bonus, 
we will also send a copy of the Fiftieth Anniversary Issue 
free to each of the new readers selected. 

Details of the plan and a convenient order form are 
on the back of this issue. There is a postpaid envelope 
enclosed for your added convenience. 

If you have any problem choosing three persons who 
are not now subscribers, we can help solve it by providing 
names from our list of persons, organizations, and librar- 
ies, here and abroad, that are eager to receive The Pro- 
gressive regularly, but who can’t because of financial or 
currency exchange difficulties. We call attention par- 
ticularly to the letters on the inside back cover from over- 
seas subscribers. These are only a few of the scores of 
grateful and enthusiastic messages we receive from all 
over the world attesting to the great value of The Progres- 
stve as a good-will ambassador from the United States. 

We hope many readers will take advantage of this 


low-cost, cooperative plan to expand the readership and 
strengthen the influence of The Progressive 
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“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 


AND THE 


TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE” 





Toward the Summit 


FN gene pays of deepening anxiety 
over the inflammatory character 
of the Berlin crisis, a tension-weary 
world responded gratefully to the 
semblance of sanity that developed 
in mid-month when the Soviet Un- 
ion’s Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
slipped out of his swagger long 
enough to agree conditionally to a 
conference at the foreign minister 
level this spring. Khrushchev’'s re- 
luctant consent reversed, for the mo- 
ment anyway, a perilous drift by both 
sides toward the point of no return. 

It was Khrushchev’s original rejec- 
tion of a foreign ministers’ conference 
that had sparked the flame. But it 
was the reckless behavior of a num- 
ber of American officials, with the 
distinguished exception of President 
Eisenhower, that threatened for a 
time to spread the fire out of control. 
It might be useful, in this moment 
of relative relaxation, to catalogue 
some of the incendiary comments ol 
presumably responsible statesmen 
even before the preliminary prospects 
for negotiation had been exhausted. 

e“The count-down has begun!” 
cried Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson in momentary expectation 
of war. “Words are useless, criticism 
is wasteful, delay [in building up our 
military strength] is unthinkable.” 

e Senator Henry M. Jackson, 
Washington Democrat, demanded the 
mobilization of four to five divisions 
as a display of “diplomatic muscle” 
to “show the Soviet Union that we 
mean business.” 

e “I don’t like to risk a big war, a 
little war, or any kind of war,” said 
New York’s Republican Senator Ja- 
cob K. Javits, “but we have to run 
risks if we want to have world leader- 
ship and keep the world at peace.” 

e Senator Thomas J]. Dodd, Con- 
necticut Democrat, announced the 
early prospect of war and called for 
an intensive 90-day program to pre- 
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pare the people for that possibility 
and to acquaint them with the fact 
that “we are on the threshold possi- 
bly of a grave disaster.” 

e Senators Dodd and Javits pre- 
pared a resolution advocating en- 
forcement of free access to Berlin “by 
whatever means necessary.” 

eSenator J. William Fulbright, 
Arkansas Democrat, who should 
know better, and Senator Everett M. 
Dirksen, Illinois Republican, who 
doesn't, called, as if in a war atmos- 
phere, for an end of talk and debate 
in Congress and the country. 

e The New York Times disclosed 
Secretary of State Dulles and some of 
his Department colleagues “are now 
studying the possibility that the Ber- 
lin crisis would lead to war.” 

e Even before his last journey to 
Europe, Secretary Dulles told a secret 
session of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee that we would rather risk 
war than abandon West Berlin to 
the Communists. 


<> = nd <A 


Time for Better Heads 


e Former Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson concluded a fearful prog 
nosis of the Berlin crisis with the de 
mand that the forces of NATO be 
mobilized for action on the European 
continent. 

These chilling demands for an end 
to democratic discussion, for mobil 
ization, and for war if necessary to 
maintain the sanctity of West Berlin 
seem utterly inconceivable to us in 
this age of nuclear weapons—doubly 
so because they were uttered at a time 
when we hadn't begun to exhaust 
the possibilities of diplomatic nego- 
tiation and at a time when we had 
yet to produce a single affirmative 
alternative to the harsh demands of 
the missile-happy men in the Kremlin 


—— 


To his everlasting credit President 
Eisenhower refused to be stampeded 
into acceptance of mobilization. On 
the contrary, in a passage which isn’t 
readily quotable in full because of 
the President's curious syntax, he 
warned that resort to mobilization 
might bring us measurably closer to 
the “garrison state.” 

It was Senator Wayne Morse, Ore 
gon Democrat, who expressed what 
survives of the conscience of Congress 
when, after emphasizing the need to 
stand firm on principle in Berlin, he 
said: “We cannot in this age of total 
atomic destruction say to the world 
that we have only one policy in Ger 
many and we are prepared to commit 
suicide and take the world with us if 
we do not get our way. We can surely 
talk about a possible new agreement 
even as we insist that Russia shall 
not violate the existing one.” 

Here, it seems to us, is the heart 
of the matter—the need to break 
away from a frigid, rigid adherence 
to a position which has no prospect 
of success. We have insisted from the 
beginning that the one solution to 
the German problem we would accept 
consists of 1) unification of Germany 
through free elections, and 2) freedom 
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to become a 


NATO 


for the unified Reich 
partner in the anti-Soviet 
alliance. 

The Soviets will simply not accept 
such a solution, and who can blame 
them? Twice invaded and decimated 
by Germany in our century, the So- 
viets will no more accept a unified, 
armed Germany equipped with nu- 
clear firepower and allied to the 
West than we would accept a unified, 
armed Germany equipped with nu- 
clear firepower that we knew would 
become an anti-Western partner of 
the Soviet Union. Even Secretary ol 
State Dulles, before his present illness, 
seemed to concede that our position 
had become untenable when he al- 
lowed, at a press conference, that 
there might be other ways of resolv- 
ing the crisis over Germany aside 
from free elections. But President 
Eisenhower continued to talk wist- 
fully of free elections as the best 
solution. 

The time has come when we must 
do more than reaffirm our determina- 
tion not to tolerate Communist con- 
quest of West Berlin, when we must 
stop talking solely of a formula for 
all Germany which almost everyone 
in Europe—including the people of 
West Germany—knows is “no policy 
at all,” in the words of Montana's 
Democratic Senator Mike Mansfield, 
but rather “an excuse for immobil 
ity.” Even the New York Times, 
which mostly echoes the State De- 
partment line, found it necessary re- 
cently to assert that in one respect 
Khrushchev “makes a valid point. He 
challenges the West to produce a 
counter program to match his own.” 
It is imperative, the Times argued, 
to produce a “comprehensive and 
constructive peace program that will 
appeal to the decent opinion of man- 
kind and either persuade the Soviet 
Union to accept it or put on them 
the onus of rejecting it.” 


This urgent need so clearly stated 
by the Times is recognized by almost 
everyone except those who make poli- 
cy for the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. Perhaps they, too, will have 
come around by the time this ap- 
pears in print, but there is little in 
the dreary record of the past to sus- 
tain such hope. Here, in the col- 
umns of The Progressive, we have 
discussed during the past year several 
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alternatives to present rigidity, but 
we are less wedded to a specific blue- 
print than we are to the need for 
fresh thinking and a creative substi- 
tute for both the truculent position 
of a Khrushchev and the frozen atti- 
tude of a Dulles. It is a state of 
mind that needs overhauling before 
we can formally come up with the 
specific provisions of a constructive 
program. 

There have been many proposals 
by a number of Americans who recog- 
nize the need to break with the frozen 
thought of the past. Their programs 
differ, in some areas on basic prin- 
ciples, but they are united by a 
common determination to _ break 
away from the sterile slogans that 
masquerade as policy. Of all the 


proposals advanced in recent months 
these three seem to us to embody the 
spirit of genuine negotiation and to 
be headed along the right road: 


Senator Mansfield proposed that 
Berlin be unified through direct 
negotiations between East and West 
Germany, aided by United Nations 
Secretary General Dag Hammar- 
skjold; that the Soviet and Allied 
forces in Berlin be replaced with a 
U.N. force to supervise the agree- 
ment on unification; that this pilot 
plan for Berlin be extended, if pos- 
sible, for direct negotiation for unifi- 
cation between East and West Ger- 
many, and that the West negotiate 
with the Soviets to limit the arms 
race in Germany and guarantee a 
unified Germany from outside mili- 
tary pressure. 


George F. Kennan, former ambas- 
sador to Moscow and former chief of 
the State Department’s Planning Di- 
vision, called for a sweeping revision 
of our German policy, proposing that 
the United States consider negotiat- 
ing a kind of neutral status for a 
reunited Germany in return for a 
Soviet pull-back from Eastern Ger- 
many. The suggested agreement 
would provide, among other things, 
for withdrawal of both Eastern and 
Western military forces from Ger- 
many and prohibition of nuclear 
weapons and strategic air force for 
the unified Germany. 


James P. Warburg, one of our fore- 
most analysts of foreign affairs, agree- 
ing with the others in rejecting the 
Soviet proposal to make Berlin a free 


city, urged continuing negotiations 
centering around the plan proposed 
by Poland’s Foreign Minister Adam 
Rapacki plus agreement to allow 
West Germany to withdraw from 
NATO on condition East Germany, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia leave the 
Warsaw Pact. The Rapacki Plan calls 
for a standstill of nuclear arms in the 
two Germanys, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia, a reduction of conventional 
armaments, and step-by-step with 
drawal of Western and Russian armed 
forces. 


However much they differ in de- 
tail, these three proposals are alike 
in charting hopeful alternatives to 
the present intransigence of our gov- 
ernment. Together they represent to 
us the direction the United States 
must follow if we are to break out of 
the prison of the past and develop 
a creative approach to the over-all 
problems of Berlin, Germany, and 
Central Europe. 

As we see it, the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration now needs to thaw out 
its old position in two central areas, 
one substantative and the other pro- 
cedural. It is obliged by the hard logic 
of events to produce an affirmative 
plan for dealing with the problems 
of Germany and Central Europe, and 
it is being pushed by Soviet psycho- 
logical gains and the demands ol 
common sense to abandon its inflex- 
ible resistance to a summit meeting 
which would be free to range over all 
issues in dispute between the Soviets 
and the West. 

Khrushchev’s continuing insistence 
on summit meetings sometimes seems 
obsessive to us, but it makes more 
sense, as we have observed repeatedly 
in recent years, than the cranky re- 
jection by both President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Dulles. The President 
has asserted repeatedly that he might 
go to the summit if there were “as- 
surances” and “guarantees” of results. 
But there is no way of guaranteeing 
a successful conclusion to such a 
meeting. Much would depend on his 
own attitude, and a great deal, of 
course, on Khrushchev’s. There sim- 
ply is no alternative to trying, and 
certainly there is precious little to 
lose. 

The most sensible approach to the 
whole problem of summit meetings 
was advancecd recently by Chairman 
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Fulbright of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Let the heads of 
state sit down together periodically, 
say every June and December, the 
Senator urged. Let them not fuss 
about preparation and agenda, he 
said in effect. Let them discuss their 
respective positions and problems, 
and out of this informal talk may 
come a better understanding by each 
of the other’s worries, and out of that 
may come a relaxation of tensions 
that would be sustained by repeated 
meetings. 

This Fulbright proposal parallels 
the position we have advocated on 
several occasions in these columns in 
recent years—the need for fairly fre- 
quent summit meetings so that they 
come in time to be accepted by world 
public opinion not as a spectacular 


Our Languid Liberals 





Senator William Proxmire’s coura- 
geous exposure of Majority Leader 
Lyndon Johnson's one-man rule of 
the Senate deserves the spirited sup- 
port of all liberals, but it isn’t 
getting it. Most articulate progressives 
in and out of Congress have remained 
curiously silent, and a few, like Ore- 
gon’s Senator Richard L. Neuberger, 
have been churlishly critical. 

The heart of the Wisconsin Demo- 
crat’s case against Johnson's not-so- 
benevolent despotism is his insistence 
that “before the leader takes a posi- 
tion against a party platform pledge, 
he should have the authority of a 
majority of the Democrats in the 
Senate to do so.” Johnson has arbi- 
trarily flouted the Democratic Party’s 
commitments in such critical areas of 
legislation as civil rights, aid to ed- 
ucation, unemployment compensa- 
tion, and taxation. No protesting 
voice was raised in the councils of the 
party until Proxmire rose to present 
his bold and carefully documented 
indictment of Johnson's betrayal of 
solemn obligations. 

The country voted overwhelmingly 
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one-shot conclave designed to achieve 
a cure-all solution to the world’s prob- 
lems, but rather as a regular meeting 
of heads of state bent on exploring 
general areas of agreement that would 
permit their foreign ministers to pro- 
ceed to seek specific settlement of 
specific issues. 

We hope the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration will see the soundness of 
Senator Fulbright’s suggestion. If it 


’ does, it may open the door to bound- 


less possibilities for peace. The Ad- 
ministration can embark on a con- 
structive beginning now by affirming 
that the foreign ministers’ conference, 
to which Khrushchev has grudgingly 
and conditionally assented, will lay 
the groundwork for a summit meet- 
ing which would be the first of a 
permanent series. 


for Democratic liberals in the last 
election, but many of those elected 
seem smothered into inaction by the 
Texas leadership in the House and 
Senate. The liberals in the Senate 
could make their numbers and the 
power of their mandate felt more de- 
cisively if they joined Proxmire’s cru- 
sade to require that basic decisions be 
made in party caucus rather than by 
a single Senator from Texas. 

Over the fireplace in his office 
Proxmire has hung a quotation from 
William the Silent: “It is not neces- 
sary to hope in order to undertake 
or to succeed in order to persevere.” 
This seems to us sound counsel for 
our languid liberals in Congress. 


Battle of the Bomb 





It would be accurate to say that 
evidence is mounting that a reliable 
inspection system can be devised to 
detect nuclear explosions, thus open- 
ing the way to a test ban agreement 
between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. But it would be even 
more accurate to say that the evidence 
is being painfully extracted from an 
Administration divided against it- 


self on its stated policy of trying to 
reach such an agreement. 

With the Defense Department, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and to 
some extent the State Department 
fighting a rearguard action against 
the test ban, and with the President's 
Science Advisory Committee prevent- 
ed from publicly supporting it by a 
gag-rule, the battle of the bomb is 
being fought in an atmosphere of 
secrecy, deceit, and distortion that 
only now is beginning to clear, main 
ly because of the determined efforts 
of Senator Hubert Humphrey in his 
role as chairman of the Senate's Dis 
armament Subcommittee. 


The latest round developed out of 
a January statement by the White 
House that new scientific data 
siderably dimmed prospects for a re 
liable inspection system. The state- 
ment fell as a crushing blow on the 
hopes of people all over the world 
hopes that had run high since last 
summer's conclusion by the Geneva 
Conference of Experts that an effi 
cient detection system 


The _ statement sufficiently 
pessimistic to allow Time, one of the 
more vocal opponents of a test ban 
to say with thinly veiled relief that 
“the real minimum underground 
blast that could be fully detected was 
about 20 kilotons—about the 
of the Nagasaki-Hiroshima bombs 
Should the United States trust to am 
stop-test agreement where the chances 
of deception are so great as to be a 
major risk to survival?” Hanson 
Baldwin, the New York Times mili 
tary expert, decided that D1 
Teller, leader of the test 
ponents, had been “proven 
once again 


con 


was feasible 


was 


size 


Edward 
ban op 
right 
his critics wrong—on an 
issue of high importance to the 


world.” 


Some Curious Distortions 





But it soon turned out that there 
was a greater degree of deception in 
the Administration's statement than 
was liable to develop in any proposed 
test ban inspection There 
was probably no overt untruth in 
either the White House announce 
ment or in a later Defense Depart 
ment amplification, but by omission 
and emphasis a false and negative 
impression was created that the facts 
do not warrant. 


system 


Senator Humphrey promptly held 
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a series of hearings before his Sub- 
committee in an effort to shed some 
light on the controversy. While 
much of the testimony is still being 
withheld as “classified” by the Ad 
ministration, enough information is 
available to rejuvenate hope in the 
inspection system—and to question 
seriously the honesty and integrity 
of the administrative bodies respon- 
sible for the original statements. For 
example: 

e The Defense Department said 
the underground tests were “exten 
sively instrumented with  seismo- 
graphs,” but it did not say that the 
instruments used were not those rec- 
ommended by the Geneva experts, 
and in fact were decidedly inferior. 
Dr. Hans Bethe, who was a member 
of the Defense Department panel 
that processed the new test data, told 
the Subcommittee, “these special 
stations set up for the purpose of ob 
serving [the tests] were not as good 
in general as the permanent stations, 
but the Geneva proposal stations are 
much better still than almost any 
now existing stations.” 


e The White House statement said 
“the total number of unidentified 
seismic events . may be increased 
times or more over the num- 
ber... estimated ... by the Geneva 
Conference of Experts.” If true, this 
would have meant that ten times as 
many earthquakes or nuclear explo- 
sions could not be distinguished from 
each other as had been assumed. But 
it turned out that this figure was 
based on some arithmetic as highly 
dubious as it was technical.. Two 
Soviet scientists, commenting in 
Pravda on a yet unpublished U. S. 
note to the Russians covering the 
new scientific data, said, “The preci- 
sion of the calculations and specifica- 
tions, as the authors of the note 
themselves admit, is not high.” (Em- 
phasis added.) 


When Senator Humphrey asked 
Dr. Carl Romney, who headed the 
Defense Department panel on the 
new test data, if this Soviet judgment 
were valid, the reply was, “That is 
correct.” The chief of the Seismology 
Branch of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey testified that the calculations 
relating to the magnitude of earth- 
quakes used a margin of error from 
two to four times larger than neces- 
sary with good instruments “even for 
most distant earthquakes.” 


ten 
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e Two test results were favorable, 
but both were omitted from the White 
House and Defense Department re- 
leases. One was the discovery that 
surface waves were helpful in dis- 
tinguishing explosions from earth- 
quakes. The other “was surprisingly 
favorable,” said Dr. Bethe. “It is 
known that, at a distance between 
600 and about 1400 miles, the seismic 
signal is very weak . . . The Confer- 
ence of Experts decided not to pay 
any attention to signals received in 
this shadow zone, but to rely on. . . 
stations within 600 miles . . . and sta- 
tions beyond 1400 miles. Now it 
turned out in the October tests that 
there were signals even in the shadow 
zone.” 

e Not only did the Administration 
bury this latter information, but the 
Defense Department release grossly 
distorted it for lay readers by saying, 
“It appears from the recent data that 
first motion is not useable as an iden- 
tification characteristic of  earth- 
quakes when recorded at distances 
between 1100 kilometers and 2500 
meters”—the shadow zone. The De- 
fense Department did not mention 
that the Geneva experts planned to 
ignore these signals anyway. 

e Neither the White House nor the 
Defense Department mentioned that 
new and improved detection tech- 
niques have already been developed, 
going beyond the capabilities en- 
visaged by the Geneva experts. Sen- 
ator Humphrey, in a Senate speech 
January 20, after enumerating a num 
ber of these improved methods, said 
the President’s committee “is contin- 
uing to study how the control system 
might be improved. I hope and urge 
that its report be made public.” But 
it hasn't been released. 


The Russians Know 





These crude attempts by the Ad- 
ministration to defeat its own stated 
goal of achieving a test ban agree- 


ment are not lost on the Russians. 
Philip J. Farley, special assistant to 
the Secretary of State for disarma- 
ment and atomic energy, made this 
clear in a revealing admission to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy: 

“It must be recognized that the 
Soviet Union has suspicions of us 
also. The Soviet Union claims, and 
no doubt to some extent believes, 
that the United States does not want 
any disarmament agreement and that 


evidence of this fact can be seen in 
our alleged past withdrawals from 
proposals put forward by us just as 
soon as there is any prospect of Soviet 
acceptance. This Soviet suspicion was 
somewhat apparent in their reception 
of the important new data on detec- 
tion and identification of under- 
ground tests which we introduced on 
January 5.” 


Debate in the Dark 





Government by secrecy is not a 
completely new experience for Amer- 
icans, but the privilege of withhold- 
ing information for “security” reasons 
reached such irresponsible heights in 
the bomb test ban hearings that 
Marquis Childs called it a “debate 
held in almost total darkness, with 
a voice heard and identified only 
now and then.” 

It took 17 days for Dr. Bethe’'s 
statements to clear “security” chan- 
nels and reach the public. Most of 
his testimony, as well as much scien- 
tific research on the detection of 
earthquakes and explosions which is 
still classified, Senator Humphrey 
pointed out, “does not deal with 
weapons; it deals with seismology. I 
fail to comprehend why the nature 
of the research is withheld.” 

Opponents of the proposal to end 
tests, like the Defense Department, 
the AEC, and Dr. Edward Teller, are 
free to speak out against the plan, 
and do so. But the President's Sci- 
ence Advisory Committee, which pri- 
vately approves the test ban, may not 
say so publicly. The statement of its 
chairman, Dr. James R. Killian, fa- 
voring a test suspension was censored 
from the record. 

“A regular executive department,” 
commented Senator Humphrey, “can 
air its views in public, even if these 
views conflict with public policy, but 
a consultant to a Presidential advisory 
body cannot make some of his views 
public, even if they agree with the 
policy Whole segments of in- 
formed opinion are constantly being 
bottled up hidden from the 
public : 

“When Mr. Stassen was disarma- 
ment adviser to the President, all of 
his work and studies were classified. 

“When Clarence Randall was the 
President's adviser on foreign aid, he 
was prohibited from testifying be- 
fore Congress. 

“Nelson Rockefeller, when he was 
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advising the President on psycholog- 
ical warfare, could not tell the public 
what his views were. 

“The Gaither Report was complete- 
ly classified, even from members of 
Congress. 

“All I can say,” Senator Humphrey 
concluded, “is that this is a rather 
peculiar way to run a government. | 
hope that more and more of our cit- 
izens will demand that such informa- 
tion be released so that they can par- 
ticipate in the discussion of what 
policies our government should pur- 
sue in meeting the challenges of to- 
day’s world.” 


The Bar's Black Cloud 





The House of Representatives has 
passed a bill which may be an omi- 
nous portent of a fresh attack on civil 
liberties and the independence of the 
Supreme Court. The bill itself is rela- 
tively tame: it redefines the word “or- 
ganize” as used in the Smith Act in a 
way that widens the application of 
that controversial measure. But the 
real significance of the House bill is 
that: 


e It was introduced by Representa- 
tive Francis Walter, chairman of 


the shabby Un-American Activities 
Committee. 


e It was passed unanimously. 


e The vote in the House was taken 
just a few days after the influential 
American Bar Association called 
upon Congress to set aside Supreme 
Court decisions in important areas ol 
civil liberties, and praised and en- 
couraged the Un-American Activities 
Committee and the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee. 

Less than a year ago, the board of 
governors of the ABA denounced the 
omnibus Jenner-Butler bill designed 
to limit drastically the jurisdiction of 
the court over security legislation. 
This action was one factor in the de- 
feat of the bill in the Senate by one 
vote. The Association has now reiter- 
ated its position against wholesale 
limitations on the authority and in- 
dependence of the judiciary, but by 
criticizing specific court decisions, rec- 
ommending legislation that would 
strengthen so-called “security” meas- 
ures, and giving verbal aid and com- 
fort to Congressional enemies of the 
court, the powerful and influential 
Bar Association has created a black, 
anti-court cloud which might well 
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open the flood gates to intemperate 
piece-meal legislation that could un- 
dermine the court’s defense of the 
Bill of Rights as effectively as a broad- 
side attack. 

The Bar Association urged Con- 
gress to 1) amend the Smith Act to 
make it a crime merely to advocate 
overthrow of the government by 
force; 2) to let the states enact their 
own sedition laws; 3) to give the Sec- 
retary of State broader powers to re- 
strict travel; 4) to apply the federal 
employe security program to non-sen- 
sitive as well as sensitive positions; 5) 
to require a federal employe to for- 
feit his rights under the Fifth Amend- 
ment as a condition of employment 
—all actions clearly aimed at nullify- 
ing recent Court decisions. The cli- 
mate in which these recommenda- 
tions were approved was betrayed by 
the Association's praise of the House 
and Senate subversion committees, 
without even a hint that they might 
have exceeded their authority, en- 
gaged in persecution, or even com- 
mitted a damaging or foolish act. 


The Association’s attack is all the 
more reprehensible because when 
American liberties were being serious 
ly undermined by McCarthy and his 
followers, the leaders of the Bar As- 
sociation were alternately silent and 
evasive. Furthermore, this attack 
comes at a time when the Communist 
Party is at its lowest ebb in three 
decades, with membership reduced to 
considerably fewer than 5,000. The 
Bar Association “has done the Com- 
munists a favor,” commented Edward 
P. Morgan, “by holding up to hostil- 
ity and ridicule the one branch of 
the U.S. government that has done 
most to protect the democratic struc- 
ture. It is the eloquently depressing 
height of irony that the exalted peak 
of the judiciary should be thus at- 
tacked in the name of the legal 
profession.” 


Silver Lining 


If there is anything resembling a 
silver lining in the action of the Bar 
Association, it comes under the head- 
ing of “it might have been worse.” 
The American Bar Association is 
tightly run by a conservative hier- 
archy with hardly a vestige of demo- 
cratic procedure. Fewer than half the 
practicing lawyers in the country are 
included in its membership. The 


original document from which the 
Association’s final recommendations 
were drawn was a rambling, vitriolic 
report presented to the delegates for 
approval by the Committee on Com 
munist Tactics, Strategy, and Objec- 
tives, headed by a reactionary former 
member of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board. In its original lan 
guage the report, among other things, 
petulantly criticized the Court's de- 
fense of the Bill of Rights as “invok 
ing technicalities.” 

But a spirited fight against lan- 
guage that so cavalierly dismissed 
fundamental Constitutional civil lib- 
erties as mere “technicalities,” and 
against many of the more extreme 
aspects of the report developed 
among the delegates, led by Albert 
E. Jenner, Jr., whose only apparent 
resemblance to the former court-bust 
ing Senator is membership in the 
same political party. Few of the ob 
jectionable recommendations of the 
committee report were actually elim 
inated, but the language was toned 
down considerably, and the report 
supporting the formal recommenda 
tions was never actually endorsed 
verbatim by the delegates. 

Another hopeful note was sounded 
by the Association in its choice for 
president-elect—Whitney North Sey 
mour of New York, a bar leader 
identified favorably with civil liber 
ties who would not have had a chance 
to win office a few years ago 

Yet in spite of these encouraging 
still true that 
the principal voice of the American 
bar has tarnished its record with an 
unwarranted criticism of the Supreme 
Court, coupled with warm commen- 
dation of the Court’s most severe Con 
gressional critics. 


developments, it is 


Russia Revisited 





Three years ago, when he was 
knocking around the Soviet Union 
on a fact-finding tour, the Editor 
of The Progresswve encountered an 
American businessman bent on much 
the same adventure. A shrewd and 
thoughtful businessman—the owne! 
of a chain of home appliance stores 
in the East—Louis Zemel frankly 
identified himself as one who “has 
always considered himself a friend 
of the Soviet Union.” Despite this 
avowed friendliness, Zemel saw a 
great deal that disturbed him. Now, 
three years afterwards, he has re- 





turned to revisit the scenes of his 
first journey to the Soviet Union. 
Here are some of the conclusions he 
drew for readers of The Progressive: 


e The standard of living appears 
to have gone up noticeably in three 
years. The stores are filled with more 
goods and in greater variety. Prices 
in general, while outrageously high 
by comparison with American prices, 
are somewhat lower than in 1956. 
However, the quality of the merchan- 
dise is nowhere near Western stan- 
dards. In most non-food shops at 
least two-thirds of the people were 
leaving empty-handed. 


e The amount of housing that has 
been added to the Moscow and Len- 
ingrad skylines is astonishing al- 
though whole families still live in one 
room. The astonishing quantity of 
new flats is equalled by just as aston- 
ishing a level of quality so low as to 
require seeing to be believed. I saw 
several flats just a few months old 
that looked as though they had al- 
ready had 30 years of use. 

e One of the most striking differ- 
ences one notes after three years is 
the improvement in the appearance 
of women. Cosmetics are much more 
in evidence, hair styles are smarter, 
and clothing more westernized, more 
varied, and more colorful. Footwear, 
at long last, is beginning to look fem- 
inine. The change, however, does not 
extend to men; their clothing is as 
drab as ever. 


eIn the all-important area of 
civil liberties the situation is mixed. 
In 1956 there was a dramatic im- 
provement. Many Russians were 1°- 
habilitated, and many legal reforms 
instituted. Unfortunately, the fresh 
wind bringing freedom of expression 
was interrupted about the same time 
that the controversial book, Not by 
Bread Alone, was published. Many 
Soviet citizens still fear talking to 
foreigners. A few intellectuals with 
whom I talked expressed regret that 
such improvement as existed in 
political freedom had been distribut- 
ed from above. The people were not 
agitating for them. Many blame the 
cold war and point the finger of re- 
sponsibility at the United States in 
much the same way that the defenders 
of our Smith Act blame Russia for 
its necessity. 

e The big public discussion while 
I was in the Soviet Union was, of 
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course, the Twenty-first Congress of 
the Communist Party and the Seven 
Year Plan. I could find no one who 
doubted that the tremendous quotas 
would be fulfilled, including the 
three trillion ruble capital investment 
program, which amounts to $300 bil- 
lion at the tourist rate of exchange. 


e Boris Pasternak, as one might 
imagine, was an important topic of 
conversation among Russians. There 
seemed to be a general feeling that 
the whole affair had been badly 
bungled internally. Many Russians 
said such a spectacle would never 
happen again. Incidentally, Dr. 
Zhivago has been circulating surrep- 
titiously at 100 rubles—roughly 


$10—per night in manuscript form. 


e One of the most striking aspects 
of Soviet life that I observed as a 
businessman is the bizarre use of 
manpower. While the Russians claim 
that there is no problem providing 
jobs for their population, and indeed 
insist that they have a manpower 
shortage, there is general agreement 
that the individual Russian 
is under-employed, that five workers 
are doing the work of three. This is 
doubtless the basis of Khrushchev’s 
request to raise the productivity per 
worker as an important aim of the 
Soviet planners. There must be hun- 
dreds of millions of man hours wasted 
annually, yet the economy continues 
to expand at a rapid rate. 


e There does not seem to be any 
socialist ethics taking hold of the 
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worker, 


population. The people appear to 
operate pretty much on an each man 
for himself basis, as in the West. Still 
there is no doubt that the people 
favor socialism and are confident that 
the future holds an ever higher stan- 
dard of living for them. This genera- 
tion, however, has had to and contin- 
ues to pay a high price for progress. 

e As a socialist, I would observe 
that there is more “get up and go” 
to an American worker under cap- 
italism than to his counterpart under 
socialism. Time alone will tell 
whether this is a characteristic of 
systems or implementations. 

e Anti-Semitism has not changed 
much in three years. It is limited to 
slight job discrimination and some 
verbal barbs. 

e Bureaucracy is still a force unto 
itself, with plenty of bribery and 
corruption. 

e The desire for peace and friend- 
ship with the United States is so evi- 
dent at all levels that only the 
most cynical would question _ its 
genuineness. 


Courageous Congressmen 





Twenty-two members of the House 
of Representatives, representing a 
curious coalition of young liberals 
and ancient isolationists, voted against 
the extension of peacetime conscrip- 
tion on a recent roll-call—18 more 
than dared that step when the House 
last voted on the draft four years ago. 
Whatever the motive, it took cour- 
age to vote as these Representatives 
did. They are: 

Steven V. Carter, Iowa; W. Jf. 
Bryan Dorn, South Carolina; Edith 
Green, Oregon; Randall S. Harmon, 
Indiana; Byron L. Johnson, Colora- 
do; Robert W. Kastenmeier, Wiscon- 
sin; Fred Marshall, Minnesota; Wil- 
liam H. Meyer, Vermont; Morgan M. 
Moulder, Missouri; Charles O. Porter, 
Oregon; Adam C. Powell, New York; 
George E. Shipley, Illinois; Eugene 
Siler, Kentucky; Roy W. Wier, Min- 
nesota; John Bell Williams, Mississip- 
pi; Arthur Winstead, Mississippi, all 
Democrats; and H. R. Gross, Iowa; 
Clare E. Hoffman, Michigan; Thom- 
as J. Lane, Massachusetts; Noah M. 
Mason, Illinois; Philip J. Philbin, 
Massachusetts; Wint Smith, Kansas, 
all Republicans. 

In the Senate the lone vote against 
the measure was cast by North Da- 
kota’s Republican William Langer. 
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What Inflation? 





by RICHARD L. STROUT 


i bee FirsT thing to be said in any 
discussion of inflation in America 
today is that there tsn’t any. There 
has been inflation in the past; there 
almost certainly will be more in the 
future, but for the moment there is 
none. 

There has been price stability for 
almost a year. Ewan Clague, com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, has just pointed out that 
the nine months since April, 1958, 
have been the longest period of com- 
parative price stability since the cost- 
of-living index was established on its 
present basis in 1940. 

There is a tremendous effort to 
frighten the nation about inflation. 
The current issue of Reader's Digest, 
for example, carries a piece by T. 
Coleman Andrews, former U.S. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue and 
independent candidate for President 
in 1956, who specializes in horrendous 
prognostications of economic escha- 
tology; he declares, “The cost of liv- 
ing has more than doubled [since 
1939] and is still going up,” and he 
demands, “What have these years 
[1939-1959] of wastefulness and ex- 
travagance—which are the roots of 
our high taxes and inflation—done 
to us as individuals?” 

Well, one obvious answer would 
seem to be that they gave us victory 
in World War II against Adolf Hitler, 
which is where most of the inflation 
occurred against which Mr. Andrews 
fulminates. Even in World War II, 
it should be pointed out, most of the 
inflation didn’t come in the war itself; 
it came after the war when the con- 
servatives abandoned price controls 
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too soon, in the interest of free 
enterprise. 

Here are the figures: In 1941, the 
cost of living averaged 62.9 points 
(1947-49 equals 100). Before controls 
were invoked the index had jumped 
to the 1942 average of 69.7. There- 
after, to the end of the war, inflation 
was pretty well curbed: the average 
for 1945 was 76.9 points. 

Any way you look at it, that is a 
remarkable record of controlling liv- 
ing costs in a cataclysmic war. But 
then U.S. armies and controls were 
demobilized in one wild rush. The 
controls were ripped off like a band- 
age from a raw wound. This was 
done over President Truman's pro- 
test. In the four war years the cost 
of living rose only about 12 points, 
or three points a year (1942-45). In 
the three years after the war, under 
“free enterprise,” the index sprang 
up 29.9 points, or about ten points 
a year. 

The current case of inflation jitters, 
whipped up in Washington, is sup- 
ported by a big publicity machine 
and borders almost on hysteria. In 
some ways it resembles McCarthyism. 
There is the same haunting fear of a 
mysterious interloper under the bed, 
this time called “inflation” rather 
than “Communism.” And economists 
find it almost equally difficult to 
write rationally about the new 
subject without being accused of 
“softness.” 

This writer believes he is as much 
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opposed to inflation as the next man 
but that the subject is becoming 
enormously distorted, partly from 
genuine fiscal concern, partly from 
motives that seem to be political. 

Yet, the United States has a better 
record of combating inflation than 
most countries, I believe; inflation 
is not a new problem but one the 
nation has managed to live with since 
it was founded; creeping inflation has 
always crept in the United States 
never galloped—and the very furore 
over inflation today may be produc- 
ing some of the consequences against 
which it is aimed. 

How does the American record 
compare with that of our Allies? It 
can be told quickly and simply. In 
the five year period, 1953-57, the 
United States has held the price line 
as well as—or better than—any coun- 
try in Western Europe or Canada. 
We have done as well as Switzerland: 
the cost of living rose approximately 
five per cent in each. And in every 
other country in the same five years 
the price index rose more. Samples: 
it rose six per cent in France, West 
Germany, and Canada; 16 per cent 
in Denmark and Britain. And this 
did not ruin Denmark or Britain, 
though it was 300 per cent higher 
than our own. 


Very well then, how about inflation 
in the past? From the cries today 
one might assume it is a new prob 
lem. It is also asserted that “creep 
ing” inflation almost inevitably turns 
into a gallop. Well, does it? Look 
at the American record. 


Economist Alvin Hansen has fig- 
ured that in the past 60 years the 
compound rate of price increase has 
averaged about two and one-third per 
cent a year (1897-1958). The rate, of 
course, has fluctuated, speeding up in 
wartime, normally declining in a de 
pression. But the general movement 
has been up. Did “creeping” inflation 
bring “runaway” inflation? Never. 
There is the record: we have had a 
shrinking dollar and in spite of it the 
country has grown, flourished, flow 
ered. Perhaps it would have grown 
faster without inflation. Maybe it 
would have grown more slowly. (In 
the 1929 slump the purchasing power 
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of the dollar was enormous; the 
trouble was that nobody had any dol- 
lars!) In any event, there is the record. 

But today, all of a sudden, there 
is fear of inflation whose parallel in 
peacetime is hard to find. Men like 
Andrews write articles in Reader's 
Digest. President Eisenhower led the 
attack on “spenders” in the fall cam- 
paign and, after the Democratic vic- 
tory, has made some reference to the 
subject, direct or indirect, in every 
White House press conference up to 
the time this article was written. No 
doubt the President’s motives are ex- 
cellent. But it may be fairly asked 
whether his method of fighting infla- 
tion has not tended to produce some 


of the effect he fears. 


The fact is that the Treasury is hav- 
ing grave difficulty selling its long- 
term bonds. Rich men and banks are 
not buying bonds as they normally 
do. The federal bond market borders 
on disorder. The reason is easy to 
understand. If there is a possibility 
that the dollar will depreciate as the 
White House constantly warns, then 
wise men will not buy bonds but 
stocks, or some other hedge against 
inflation. This seems to be what is 
happening; the condition helps to 
pump up the present stock market 
bubble. 

Secondly, the government may have 
to boost its interest rate to sell bonds 
Mr. Eisenhower spoke with surpris- 
ing calmness of this in mid-February. 
The rate is now limited by law to 4% 
per cent. People are going to hold 
off buying bonds if there is a chance 
of a higher return. 

In testimony before Senator Doug- 
las’ Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, both Federal Reserve Chair- 
man Martin and Treasury Secretary 
Anderson agreed that “psychological” 
factors are damaging the govern- 
ment’s bond market. There is plenty 
of money in the country to buy the 
bonds, Martin said, if you can con- 
vince people that the nation will en- 
joy “stability.” 

Messrs. Martin and Anderson have 
been foremost in warning against “in- 
flation.” But now they offer as a 
chief stability symbol the balanced 
budget. Apart from its economic 
effect it seems to be presented as a 
matter of mystique. The Administra- 
tion pays homage to the symbol to a 
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point where even Republican Senator 
George Aiken declares that while a 
balanced budget is important, so is 
adequate defense, economic expan- 
sion, and other matters. It might be 
noted, too, that whatever one thinks 
of Governor Rockefeller’s economic 
approach to a balanced budget, he is 
proposing to do it by expansion, not 
by contraction. He is accepting high- 
er expenditures; President Eisenhow- 
er is trying to cut them back. 

A common assumption is that a 
balanced budget automatically pre- 
vents inflation. It doesn’t. Eisenhow- 
er had a $7 billion surplus in 1956; 
prices rose 1.5 per cent. He had a 
$3 billion surplus the year after; 
prices rose 3.5 per cent. Sometimes 
prices remain steady with the budget 
severely out of balance. 

One sometimes wonders how the 
President, who is a congenital opti- 
mist, can ever grow so gloomy over 
inflation. I think that one attitude 
springs from another. Mr. Eisenhow- 
er always assumes business prospects 
are good, employment is likely to be 
high, the economy is facing a boom. 
With rosy prospects like that the 
danger is, as he looks conscientiously 
ahead, that the boom will get out of 
hand. Everything is so exceedingly 
encouraging that it scares him a little. 

Mr. Eisenhower has followed copy- 
book maxims of “fiscal responsibility” 
for six years. He has done this with 
deeply emotional commitment. And 
yet in six years he has had two reces- 
sions, four unbalanced budgets, stead- 





eee more 
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ily rising federal expenditures, and a 
present deficit which is the highest in 
peacetime history. In more than half 
of Mr. Eisenhower's six years, he has 


been entering, leaving, or in the 
midst of a recession. 
One can’t help wondering if this 


isn’t more than mere bad luck; if the 
advisers who are unceasingly empha- 
sizing price stability over full employ- 
ment and maximum production are 
not—consciously or unconsciously— 
trying to achieve another objective. 
Is their goal one that will not be in- 
jured by four or five million unem- 
ployed? Might the achievement of 
this goal, in fact, be aided by “putting 
labor in its place’’? 

Certainly, the Federal Reserve 
Board, which is the center of the 
dogged, earnest, near-fanatic drive 
for price stability in Washington, has 
followed a curious course in the last 
few years. In 1953 Republicans took 
over the Board with charges that Mr. 
Truman was leading the nation into 
inflation although the price index 
had been almost stable for 18 months. 
The presumption was inflation and 
the Federal Reserve put on the anti- 
inflation brakes, discovering to its 
embarrassment soon that the country 
was actually going into a recession— 
the one of 1953-1954. 

The next inflation scare was in 
1957. University economists warned 
in vain that business was slowing up; 
once again the Reserve Board jacked 
up its tight money discount rate high- 
er and higher while the business in- 
dices were actually falling. Had the 
Reserve Board merely guessed wrong 
again, or was there some pattern in 
its planning? 

The latest recession (1957-58) is 
now lifting. But not before an odd 
new development. In the middle of 
last August the Reserve Board raised 
its anti-inflation umbrella—an um- 
brella put up in the midst of a torrid 
drought. In short, the Board began 
applying the brakes of tighter credit 
at a time when unemployment was 
7.6 per cent (the highest, with one 
exception, since 1941), when produc- 
tion was still at a rate of $25 billion 
below normal, and when inventory 
liquidation was still going on. It was 
like putting an anemic convalescent 
on a slimming diet lest he might get 
too fat. 

Economist 





Sumner Slichter ob- 
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served caustically at the time: “Never 
in monetary history has a central 
bank ventured to tighten credit under 
conditions similar to those which exist 
today in the American economy.” He 
said the Board’s action might delay 
restoration of full employment for a 


year, or a year and a half. (It is in- 
teresting to note that there are still 
4,750,000 unemployed.) 

Did the Reserve Board misinterpret 
the situation, or did it feel that it 
was acting in the interest of the na- 
tion to keep wages down by insuring 
a comfortable reservoir of unem- 
ployed, and prices down by curtail- 
ing profits? In other words, does the 
Board try to achieve full employment 
and maximum production, which are 
the goals written into the law of the 
land in the Employment Act, or does 
it superimpose its own alternative ob- 
jective, to have price stability even if 
the economy moves at reduced speed? 

For two years national output has 
not grown. In the same two years 
Soviet output has bounced ahead at 
an estimated six to eight per cent 
increase a year. The Rockefeller 
Brothers report estimates that the 
United States could achieve an annual 
growth of about five per cent. If Mr. 
Eisenhower worries about the lost 
potential production of the past two 
years, he has managed to say very 
little about it; all his emphasis is 
upon balancing the budget. 


No official, of course, would admit 
for a minute that he advocates price 
stability through planned unemploy- 
ment. And yet the existence of suc? 
a mood seems to be taken for granted. 
For example, Barbara Ward, writing 
recently in the New York Times, sur- 
veyed the stagnant American econ- 
omy of the past two years and ob- 
served, “The technique of checking 
production in order to stop inflation 
is the most drastic and dangerous 
‘cure’ conceivable in the face of Rus- 
sia’s rising production.” 

It is fairly obvious that on the po- 
litical front some elements are using 
the scare word “inflation” for their 
own ends against better schools, high- 
er wages, slum clearance, public hous- 
ing, and all the basic social services. 

This is no easy situation. But even 
if one agrees with those who declare 
that “you cannot spend yourself into 


prosperity,” it seems equally true that 
you can retrench yourself into 
recession. 
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“Debate is the essential func- 
tion of a popular representative 
body. In the severe, distinct, and 
sharp enunciation of underlying 
principles, the wumnsparing ex- 
amination and telling criticism 
of opposite positions ... we see 
the best, the only effecttve means 
of educating public opinion.” 


Wooprow WILson (1879) 


“If you want to get along, go 
along.” 
SPEAKER SAM RAYBURN (1959) 


na THE 86th Congress convened 
in January, there was specula- 
tion that, like an unpredictable hot- 
rod, it might ramble right off the 
road into the pasture, knocking down 
a few sacred cows. Indeed, the ad- 
vance publicity promised a good bit 
of excitement. The 86th opened with 
a whiff of grapeshot and a bumptious 
whoop of revolt. Even the Senate's 
modern Republicans seemed reckless- 
ly infected with the spirit of in- 
surgency and entered a candidate 
against the Old Guard choice for 
Party leader. On the Democratic side, 
the Northern liberals announced 
plans for an all-out compaign to 
alter the Senate's rules regarding fili- 
busters. In the House, there was talk 
in the cloakrooms that liberal Demo- 
crats might make a protest against 


the excessive powers vested in the 
Rules Committee. And on the eve 
of opening day, the House Re- 


publicans cast into limbo their leader, 
Joe Martin, who seemed as permanent 
a part of the nature of things as the 
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National Geographic on the dentist's 
reading table. 

Yet scarcely a few days later it 
appeared that the predictions were 
premature. Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson adroitly ended the Senate 
rules fight in a compromise which 
fell short of the more basic change 
urged by the civic rights bloc. After 
their moment of revolt, the Senate's 
modern Republicans joined with 
their conservative colleagues in sup- 
porting the medieval-minded Senator 
Barry Goldwater as chairman of the 
Party's Senate Campaign Committee. 
It served as a fitting footnote when 
both parties in the House affection- 
ately voted to continue granting 
Martin the emoluments of office, in- 
cluding that badge of all high station 
in the capital, a Cadillac. 

In short, on its first road test, the 
86th Congress appeared to be a 
vehicle like Martin's Cadillac, re- 
liable, equipped with power steering 
and admirably efficient mufflers, as 
well as splendid brakes. And the 
license plate, if observers read it 
aright, contained the legend: “Made 
in Texas by Texans.” 

Part of the trouble in assessing the 
new Congress fairly stems from the 
inadequacy of our old political cate 
gories. For example, it is still cus 
tomary to describe liberal Democrats 
as New Dealers or Fair Dealers. Sure- 
ly this term is misleading. In another 
article December, 
1958), I argued that the term Smooth 
Dealer is a more accurate term for 
the prudent young liberals who have 
come to predominate in the Demo 
cratic Party and in some sectors of 
the Republican Party as well. The 
crusading passion has vanished in 
liberal politics for the most part, and 
in its place is the voice of moderation 
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evidenced by our Senators from 
suburbia whose clothes are as well- 
turned as their phrases. 


The 86th Congress is a liberal as- 
sembly, but in a special way that 
perhaps also needs a new phrase. I 
would call it parliamentary liberal- 
ism, as contrasted with issue liberal- 
ism. By this imposing label I mean 
to convey the flavor of maneuver, of 
compromise, and of cloakroom hag- 
gling which seems to predominate— 
and of the religion of “results” which 
has so many disciples in the corridors 
of the Capitol. The high priest of 
parliamentary liberalism is Lyndon 
Baines Johnson, and one of the most 
often heard points of praise made 
about Senator Johnson by his liberal 
admirers is that he “gets results” and 
always has the votes counted before 
any proposal comes to the floor. But 
the drawback of parliamentary liber- 
alism is that it is most deeply exciting 
to those who are closest to the arena— 
the legislators, the army of aides, the 
press gallery—in short, to those 
privy to the rituals of the temple on 
Capitol Hill. 

To the rest of the country, however, 
parliamentary liberalism often must 
seem about as rousing as a chess game 
viewed from the bleachers. In Wash- 
ington, it was clear that Senator John- 
son won a brilliant victory in the 
filibuster fight by his skillful back- 
room bargaining; elsewhere, the com- 
plexities of the Senate rules led only 
to a confused sense that once again 
the civil rights militants had been 
humbled by the old pros in the 
Citadel. In the case of Johnson's 
parliamentary acumen, familiarity 
breeds respect while distance lends 
disenchantment. 


Issue liberalism of the kind that 
Harry Truman vigorously expounded 
has a much more immediate visceral 
appeal. It is a liberalism of passion 
and promise which seeks to fire a 
vision of a world made over anew. 
Indeed, proponents of issue liberal- 
ism often are indifferent to immedi- 
ate results: some iconoclasts (notably 
Samuel Lubell) have even argued that 
Mr. Truman would have been disap- 
pointed if Congress had enacted his 
civil rights and health insurance 
measures. That, after all, would have 
extinguished two lively issues. 
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The mention of Mr. Truman sug- 
gests at least one reason why issue 
liberalism seems to have fallen on 
such lean years. Since the days of 
Theodore Roosevelt, the White 
House has provided the perfect pulpit 
for fervid demands for ambitious pro- 
grams of reform. The Chief Executive 
has many more levers of publicity 
than any single legislator; addition- 
ally—thanks to the structure of the 
Electoral College—the President is 
more sensitive to the big city vote 
in the larger states than is the leader- 
ship of a Congress where small states 
can have a loud and commanding 
voice. The combination of these two 
factors has meant—in this century, at 
any rate—that the mass of reform 
legislation has gone from the White 
House to the Capitol, and not the 
other way around. 


It hardly needs to be pointed out 
that the White House is no longer 
a clearing-house for challenging re- 
form proposals. Instead, aside from a 
few grumpy remarks about the need 
for a sound dollar, President Eisen- 
hower seems content to watch from 
the wings while Senator Johnson 
proclaims his own “State of the 
Union” address. On many issues, 
notably civil rights, Mr. Lisenhower 
himself seems to have assumed a 
mood of benign neutrality. When 
he recently appeared at a National 
Press Club luncheon, the question 
that brought the warmest response 
was a request for reminiscenses from 
an old soldier. Never an outstanding 
champion of liberalism, Mr. Eisen- 
hower has grown measurably more 
conservative. 


Thus, the silence from the White 
House has meant that one of the 
major agents of issue liberalism has 
been inoperative. The initiative for 
developing new issues rests more and 
more with Congress, in a country 
which faces an increasingly serious 
challenge from a rival world power 
well aware of the potency of a new 
idea. How well can the parliamentary 
liberals on the Hill meet the 
challenge? 


In many respects, probably very 
well indeed. On such issues as foreign 
aid, defense expenditures, and reci- 
procal trade, the leadership of Con- 
gress has shown great willingness to 
honor its obligations and to place 
national need above party interest. 
But what about the educative func- 





tion on which Woodrow Wilson 
placed such stress? Is the 86th pro- 
viding the kind of free-for-all forum 
of debate from which new issues, 
fresh ideas, and alternative policies 
can find a hearing? 

Here the outlook is far less encour- 
aging, and members of the new Con- 
gress are quite candid, at least in 
private, in admitting that this is so. 
The concern about the absence of 
real debate is genuine among many 
of the younger legislators and they 
can present some thoughtful reasons 
to explain away this dearth of spirited 
clash of many major issues. 


There is, first of all, the sheer com- 
plexity of national affairs. Although 
the federal budget has become the 
central instrument of public policy, 
it has the heft and opacity of the 
Manhattan telephone directory. The 
thicket of figures it presents invites 
a mood of resignation rather than 
flaming debate. Its complexity in- 
creases with study; like an onion, 
each layer of figures can be peeled off 
to reveal yet another below. This 
means that by necessity, certain de- 
cisions are delegated to the priest- 
craft of federal finance who speak an 
exotic language all their own. 

Compounding the problem is the 
curtain of secrecy which cloaks so 
much of the government's operations. 
Seldom in American history has Con- 
gress had to grope in so much dark- 
ness on issues of such magnitude dur- 
ing peacetime. The debates on the 
defense budget and on the “missile 
gap”—despite the thunderclaps of 
certainty that echo on all sides—are 
greatly handicapped by the Admin- 
istration’s “classified” stamp. The 
words of these debates sometimes 
seem to shine in disembodied space— 
shining, it must be added, in the re- 
flected light of the Soviet moons. 

There is also a palpable political 
element which has a deodorizing ef- 
fect on Congressional debate. Both 
parties face a Presidential year in 
which the nominating conventions 
may be wide open. A number of 
Democrats in the Senate are notice- 
ably stricken by the Presidential 
virus, and one of the affliction’s chief 
symptoms is a prudent avoidance of 
controversy. Even Senator Hubert 
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Humphrey, who has always had a 
ready tongue on controversial issues, 
seems less inclined to sound off since 
his eight-hour chat with Khrushchev 
paid such unexpected dividends on 
the political exchange. 


And there is the absence of the old- 
style eccentrics and extremists who 
invariably contributed a splash of 
color to the gray pages of the Con- 
gressional Record. Of the outspoken 
militants of right and left, the only 
outstanding survivors are Senator 
Wayne Morse, still as waspish as 
ever, and Senator Barry Goldwater. 


The men in the middle predomi- 
nate in the 86th Congress as seldom 
before. Though Mr. Eisenhower 
may make crotchety remarks about 
the need for the old time religion, the 
consensus in Congress is unquestion- 
ably liberal on economic issues. 
Lyndon Johnson’s antennae are 
among the most sensitive in the trade. 
The Majority Leader has responded 
to the changing mood by sounding 
on frequent occasions like a charter 
subscriber to The New Republic. 
Significantly, his staff now includes 
more old F.D.R. associates than ever, 
and the astute Senator is stressing 
that he is a Westerner as much as 
a product of the conservative South. 

Yet there is a curious paradox 
about the 86th’s parliamentary liber- 
alism. Although there is warm support 
for the economic aid programs on 
the liberal agenda, there is little 
equivalent enthusiasm about certain 
issues touching the basic liberties of 
the American people. In the days of 
McCarthy, it used to be argued that 
it was politically unwise to appear 
“soft” on Communism. Senator Mc- 
Carthy has been dead for nearly two 
years; his most vocal followers have 
passed into oblivion; the courts have 
struck down many of the mischievous 
works of the McCarthy era; public 
opinion appears considerably less 
agitated about the menace of do- 
mestic Communism and more hos- 
pitable to the rights of dissenters. 

But what happened when an at- 
tempt was made to curtail the House 
Un-American Activities Committee? 
The chronicle of Rep. James Roose- 
velt’s lonely effort at reform re- 
flects little glory on the prudent 
liberals of Congress. This Commit- 
tee’s mandate had been found de- 
fective by the Supreme Court and its 
prestige had sunk to one of the 
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Herblock in The Washington Post 


“lt Was a Breeze” 


Capitol’s sub-cellars. A strong case 
should be made for the outright abo- 
lition of a Committee whose title is an 
affront in itself. Roosevelt's more 
modest proposal was to do away with 
the old Committee and expand the 
powers of Judiciary by adding “sedi- 
tious activities” to its jurisdiction. 

When the Roosevelt measure came 
up for debate, the California Demo- 
crat became the target for an abrasive 
attack from Rep. Francis E. Walter, 
chairman of the Committee and a 
tart-tongued reactionary from Penn- 
sylvania. The House liberals main- 
tained a discreet silence, and the 
Roosevelt resolution was shelved to 
avoid the humiliation of a one-sided 
vote. Subsequently, the House Un- 
American Activities Committee re- 
ceived its customary $327,000 appro- 
priation after a closed-door hearing 
by the Administration Committee. 
Just to insure that no maverick could 
dissent, the amount was approved 
on the floor of the House under a 
privileged rule that permitted neither 
debate nor amendment. Thus ended 
Mr. Roosevelt's heretical appeal to 
the conscience of the House. 

In private, the Young Turks in 
the Capitol confess unhappiness 
about the outcome but contend that 
the issue was a “touchy” one affect- 
ing the leadership of the House. 
Herein seems to lie the central de- 
fect of parliamentary liberalism: the 
avoidance of controversy and the ex- 
cessive deference to the powerful 
rulers of Congress whose displeasure 





could blight 
political career. 


the prospects of a 


“If you want to get along, go 
along.” This maxim by Speaker Ray- 
burn sums up the dilemma facing the 
young legislator who may want to 
dissent from the decrees of an in- 
creasingly powerful oligarchy which 
can decide what bills can come up tor 
a vote, and—no less important—on 
what committee each member will 
serve. In his penetrating work, Con- 
gressional Government (1885), Wood- 
row Wilson described the plight of 
the non-conformist in the web olf 
Capitol intrigue: 


There is no place in Congres- 
sional jousts for the freelance . . . 
The only privilege such recalci- 
trants gain is the privilege of dis- 
agreement; they are forever shut 
out from the privilege of conft- 
dential cooperation. They have 
chosen the helplessness of a 
faction. 


In Wilson's time, the party caucus, 
operating behind closed doors, was 
the supreme forum for real debate. 
But in the era of Rayburn, the 
“Board of Education” has supplanted 
the caucus, and this means conter- 
ences of the chosen few in Rayburn’s 
private sanctum. The penalty for 
free-lancing can be as harsh today 
as it was in the years that Speakers 
Cannon and Reed ruled like czars. 
For example, Representative Charles 
O. Porter, a second-term member 
from Oregon, has made a name for 
himself as an outspoken critic of 
the petty military tyrants in Latin 
America. However, one of his most 
frequent targets is Dominican Dic- 
tator Rafael Trujillo, who is charged 
with murdering Gerald Lester Mur- 
phy, a former constituent of Porter's. 
Trujillo has friends in Rayburn’s 
court, and this is believed to be a 
major reason why Porter received the 
least impressive committee assign- 
ments of any two-term Congressman. 


The Senate, while markedly more 
fluid than the House, also is governed 
by an inner circle whose wishes an 
ambitious Senator will wisely heed. 
Through circumstances, _ personal 
charm, and undoubted skill, Lyndon 
Johnson has become one of the most 
powerful figures in the Senate's an- 
nals. “What does Lyndon think?” has 


become almost a _ litany among 
Senators and their aides when any 
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proposal is first broached. Though 
he has shown a commendable toler- 
ance for individual eccentricities and 
has notably reformed older custom 
by seeing that every Democrat gets 
at least one major committee assign- 
ment, Johnson can also be willful and 
demanding. It is an open secret that 
the Majority Leader used every pos- 
sible pressure device to swing liberal 
support behind his compromise on 
the rules fight. One leading House 
liberal commented that even Speaker 
Rayburn would have used a lighter 
touch and would not have forced 
some Northern Democrats to vote 
against their own political interests, 
as did Senators Hartke of Indiana 
and Dodd of Connecticut. “But,” said 
the Congressman, “Johnson wanted 
to win big.” The vote in his corner 
was a lopsided 60 to 36. 


The two Texans who dominate 
the 86th Congress have one trait in 
common: neither likes debate on the 
floor unless it is manageable, pre- 
dictable, and pre-packaged for public 
consumption. In this respect, the 
Democrats do not differ in signifi- 
cant measure from their party rivals 
across the aisle. Woodrow Wilson, 
back in 1885, pungently explained 
the reasons: 


Rather than imprudently ex- 
pose to the world the differences 
of opinion threatened or devel- 
oped among its members, each 
party hastens to remove disrupt- 
ing debate from the floor of 
Congress, where the speakers 
might too hastily commit them- 
selves to insubordination, to 
quiet conferences behind closed 
doors, where frightened scruples 
may be reassured and every disa- 
greement healed with a salve of 
compromise or subdued with the 
whip of political expediency. 

No doubt this minimizing of de- 
bate contributes to the smooth run- 
ning of Congress and discourages 
insurrection in the ranks, but it also 
has a suffocating effect on politics. 
Controversy, after all, provides the 
very soil in which free institutions 
flourish, and though the avoidance 
of hard and free debate may be a 
triumph for party leadership it can 
also be a defeat for democracy. The 
end result of managerial politics is 
the Supreme Soviet, in which a 
servile legislature gives unanimous 
blessing to the leaders’ decisions. 
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I am not, of course, comparing the 
86th Congress to a mock-parliament 
in Moscow, or likening the leader- 
ship on the Hill to commissars. I am 
arguing the limitations of parlia- 
mentary liberalism in a context where 
the executive branch has ceased to 
lead, and where the opposition 
party—for reasons good and bad— 
often seems unwilling to oppose. 


This condition seems most distress- 
ing in the area of foreign policy. To 
be sure, this is an area in which any 
Congress must operate with special 
caution because of the tradition that 
politics ends at the water’s edge, and 
because the executive is vested with 
plenary powers in foreign relations. 
Yet it is also true that the debates in 
Congress have an important condi- 
tioning effect on the State Depart- 
ment. After all, the so-called China 
Lobby in Congress has long mort- 
gaged the Secretary of State to the 
cause of Chiang’s Formosa. 

Few policies are so little compre- 
hended or so greatly disliked by our 
allies as the game of make-believe 
which equates the Chinese mainland 
with a defeated army occupying an 
island it doesn’t rightly own. For ten 
long years, the United States has 
clung to an inflexible policy despite 
the palpable change from the circum- 
stances that brought it about. Not 
even the offshore island crisis—which 
found the United States painfully 
alone at the brink—seemed to pro- 
voke vigorous dissent in Congress. 
One need not imply that Formosa 
ought to be handed over to Peking 
to argue that it would be wholesome 
to hear some sharp and candid words 
about the Far East _ stalemate. 
Wouldn't the fact that a few leading 
Senators dared dissent break the un- 
healthy silence and create the precon- 
ditions for change? 


Now that Senator J. William Ful- 
bright has been named chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, perhaps brisker words will 
be heard. Senator Fulbright has been 
openly critical about key aspects of 
Administration policy, and his Com- 
mittee includes some of the Senate’s 
most articulate members. Notable 
among them is Senator Hubert 
Humphrey, who has sympathetically 


discussed disarmament and disengage- 
ment, though both are “contro- 
versial” topics. 

Nor did the voters of Vermont 
scorn a Congressional candidate who 
boldly urged that Red China be 
recognized and that atomic tests be 
halted. Instead, they sent William H. 
Meyer to Washington as the first 
Democratic Congressman from Ver- 
mont in 16 years. Other restive legis- 
lators in the House—notably Henry 
Reuss of Wisconsin and Chester 
Bowles of Connecticut—have also 
found their tongues. 

Concerning domestic issues, Con- 
gress is more hospitable to discussion, 
and as the session continues there 
will doubtless be sharp exchanges on 
farm, labor, and budgetary issues. But 
what about such items as the exces- 
sive depletion allowance which the 
oilmen deem theirs as if by royal 
writ? Or about the demands for full 
disclosure of each legislator’s per- 
sonal economic circumstances, as 
asked by such mavericks as Senator 
Neuberger? Or how about hearing 
more of the proposal made _ by 
Senator Douglas for federal financing 
of political campaigns, eliminating 
entangling obligations to contributors 
whose donations are not now subject 
to full public scrutiny? 


It is worth noting that one of the 
new generators of issues has been the 
Advisory Council to the Democratic 
National Committee. Although Ray- 
burn and Johnson look captiously at 
attempts to build centers of party 
influence outside their control, it is 
nonetheless true that the discussion 
of controversies like the lag in na- 
tional growth owes much to Leon 
Keyserling, an economist on the 
Council. Significantly, the Republi- 
cans are also making moves to set up 
a roughly comparable council for 
their party. Imitation like this is the 
truest mark of the Council's signifi- 
cance, though it is still only a bother- 
some colt in a corral run by Texas. 


For the Democrats, the wisps in 
Dr. Gallup's breeze regarding a Nel- 
son Rockefeller candidacy ought to 
stir a more dedicated quest for issues. 
If the New York governor should be 
the G.O.P. nominee, the only hope 
of the Democrats will be in an issue- 
oriented campaign—and that cam- 
paign will be rooted in great measure 
in the soil tilled by the current 
Congress. 
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Crisis in the Classrooms 


by SENATOR JAMES E. MURRAY 


eo of American children go 
to school in overcrowded, inade- 
quate, or unsafe schools. Almost 250,- 
000 classroom teachers receive less 
than $3,500 a year. The federal gov- 
ernment is better able to make the 
necessary investment in education 
than are many state and _ local 
governments. 


There, simply stated, is the crisis 
in the classrooms that should, and I 
believe will, be met by the 86th 
Congress. 

With continued and even greater 
local and state effort in education, 
supplemented by federal financial as- 
sistance, we can whittle down the 
continuing shortage of more than 
140,000 classrooms over a period of 
a few years. We can attract to the 
teaching profession the 135,000 need- 
ed new teachers. We can keep in the 
teaching profession the hundreds of 
thousands of good teachers who have 
not as yet gone into more remunera- 
tive fields. We can give these teach- 
ers an opportunity to increase their 
skill by further study—as soon as 
they get a decent enough pay check 
so they don’t have to hold down a 
second job to enjoy a living wage. 

The American people can achieve 
these goals without sacrificing local 
control of education. I expect the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce again 
this year to make its usual unfound- 
ed argument that federal support for 
education means federal control, but 
most members of Congress know that 
the facts prove otherwise. In fact, by 
providing federal grants to the states, 
which could use the money for either 
classroom construction or teacher sal- 
aries, we can increase local control of 
education. Certainly in the present 
situation the local school district 
which is bonded to capacity, conduct- 
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ing classes in split shifts or in make- 
shift quarters, using any teacher it 
can obtain for a pittance regardless 
of qualifications, does not have con- 
trol of education. Education is out of 
control in such a district, and unfor- 
tunately there are a number of such 
communities in the United States 
today. 

I believe in good education for its 
own values to the American people. 
However, for those who wish to make 
comparisons, let me quote what U.S. 
Commissioner of Education Lawrence 
Derthick reported after inspecting 


the Soviet educational system last 
year: 
“What we have seen has amazed 


us in one outstanding particular; we 
were simply not prepared for the de- 
gree to which the U.S.S.R., as a na- 
tion, is committed to education as a 
means of national advancement. Ev 
erywhere we went we saw indication 
after indication of what we could 
only conclude amounted to a total 
commitment to education. Our ma- 
jor reaction therefore is one of aston- 
ishment ... at the extent to which this 
seems to have been accomplished . . . 

“We saw no evidence of any teach- 
er shortage. Teacher workloads and 
other working conditions are advan- 
tageous. Teacher prestige is high. 
Salaries are at the levels of those of 
doctors and engineers . Only .the 
best are chosen to teach—one out of 
six who apply.” 

Any discussion of how the federal 
government can best help the states 
solve the nation’s education prob- 
lems must include a careful examina- 
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tion of the comparative abilities of 
federal, state, and local governments 
to finance education. 

Between 1948 and 1957, state and 
local governments had increased their 
revenues by 119 per cent, but their 
bonded indebtedness increased by 182 
per cent. During the same period, 
federal revenues rose 81 per cent, but 
federal indebtedness increased by 
only 7.2 per cent. 


As a percentage of national income, 
our national debt dropped from 113 
per cent, in 1948, to 74 per cent, in 
1957. Thus, in terms of our national 
income, our national debt has been 
cut by almost 40 percentage points 
during the past decade. 


Assuming that school financing 
must be done on borrowed money, let 
us compare the cost of borrowing 
money by federal, state, and local 
governments. Since 1957, yields on 
high-grade municipal bonds, which 
include school bonds, have been con- 
sistently higher than those on fed- 
eral bonds. As of November 1958, 
high-grade municipal bonds sold at 
3.84 per cent, while long-term federal 
bonds sold at 3.7 per cent interest 
despite the fact that interest on fed- 
eral bonds is taxable and the interest 
on state and local bonds is tax 
exempt. 

If a taxpayer happens to live in a 
school district that has already 
strained itself to provide school 
buildings for a growing number of 
children, and as a result has a low 
rating for bonding purposes, he may 
have to pay interest rates that are 
20 per cent or more higher than those 
required if his federal government 
had borrowed money to build the 
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same school buildings. If a taxpayer 
happens to live in a school district 
that has reached its bonding capa- 
city, but where there is still an urgent 
need for additional classrooms, the 
taxpayer is unable to provide for ed- 
ucating children in his community. 
On January 9, I introduced an edu- 
cation bill, S$. 2, which was co-spon- 
sored by 30 other Senators. My 
colleague from the first district in 
Montana, Rep. Lee Metcalf, intro- 
duced companion legislation, H. R. 
22, in the House. Hearings on these 
and other bills dealing with grants 
to the states for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools began in February. 
The legislation which Rep. Met- 
calf and I propose would authorize 
appropriation, in the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, of $25 for each school- 
age child—-between the ages of 5 to 
17 inclusive; $50 per child the second 
year; $75 the third year; and $100 the 
fourth and each succeeding year. 
This authorization amounts to $1.1 
billion the first year, $2.2 billion the 
second year, $3.4 billion the third 
year, and $4.7 billion the fourth year. 


That's a lot of money. It will take 
a lot of money to get our educational 
system into the second half of the 
Twentieth Century. The main argu- 
ment I anticipate, one on which I am 
prepared to do battle, is “Can the 
federal government afford this sub- 
stantial investment in education?” 

One of the acts I was most closely 
associated with during my quarter 
of a century in the Senate was the 
Employment Act of 1946. Were the 
present Administration so bold as 
to follow its mandate, and base the 
economy of this great country upon 
our potential rather than some imagi- 
nary, sacrosanct budget estimate, 
there would be no question in any- 
one’s mind about our ability to take 
on an additional expense for so vital 
a national purpose as education. 
However, even now reasonable men 
who compare finances of federal, 
state, and local governments will 
agree that Uncle Sam is in better 
financial shape than many state and 
local governments. 

Some persons hold that state and 
local spending for schools is inher- 
ently good, and that federal spend- 
ing for schools is inherently bad. This 
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fallacy is cultivated by the self-in- 
terest groups that have as their pri- 
mary goal the reduction of taxes, 
regardless of what may happen to our 
school system. Some of the same per- 
sons regard a balanced federal bud- 
get as a sacred thing, but look the 
other way when it is pointed out that 
some state and local governments are 
in much worse shape financially. 

In January the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation estimated the classroom short- 
age at 140,500, only 1,800 less than 
the preceding year. At such a slow 
rate of construction the classroom 
shortage will extend well into the 
next century. The Office of Educa- 
tion estimates the average cost of 
classroom construction at $40,000 
each. Thus it would take more than 
$5.6 billion just to take care of the 
construction backlog at today’s prices, 
which can be expected to increase. 

There are about 1.3 million class- 
room teachers in our public schools. 
Their average salary this year is 
$4,775. The secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare has frequently 
stated that in his opinion teacher 


salaries should be doubled. Their 
total now amounts to about $6.2 
billion. 


Thus it is readily seen that if the 
Murray-Metcalf bill passed as intro- 
duced and if Congress voted the 
authorized appropriation for the next 
four years, the total appropriation of 
$11.4 billion would be $400 million 
less than the estimated total needed 
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to take care of the present backlog 
of construction at today’s prices, and 
double the salaries of the present, in- 
adequate number of teachers. 

Under the Murray-Metcalf pro- 
posal each state could use the money 
for either construction or teacher 
salaries, or both. The state would not 
have to submit for approval any 
state plan. The state would advise the 
federal government annually how 
much money it is putting into salaries, 
how much into construction, and that 
construction is proceeding in accord- 
ance with Davis-Bason prevailing 
wage provisions of law. 

I am somewhat reluctant to dis- 
cuss the Administration's school aid 
proposal, because each hearing be- 
fore the Senate or House subcommit- 
tee develops new understandings of 
its built-in provisions for intermin- 
able delay, excessive bureaucracy, and 
failure to achieve intended purpose. 
Here is a brief outline of the plan, 
in the words of the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare when 
he appeared before my subcommittee: 


“1. The federal government would 
undertake to assist in construction 
programs totaling $3 billion over a 
period of five years, at the rate of 
$600 million a year. Assuming that 
states and local governments take 
full advantage of the plan, it would 
result in the construction of about 
75,000 classrooms which, in all proba- 
bility, would not otherwise be 
constructed. 


“2. The $600 million a year would 
be distributed among the states on 
the basis of public school enrollment, 
income per school-age child, and the 
effort exerted by each state for public 
elementary and secondary education 
in relation to national average ex- 
penditures for such education. 


“3. Each state would be invited to 
submit to the federal government its 
own plan for identifying needy 
school districts and for determining 
what would constitute a reasonable 
tax effort on the part of these 
districts. 

“Upon receiving such a plan, the 
federal government would declare 
the state eligible for participation in 
the program. The federal govern- 
ment would not substitute its own 
judgment for the state’s judgment as 
to the best way of determining need 
and establishing a measure of rea- 
sonable tax effort. Nor would the 
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federal government participate in any 
way in the administration of these 
state plans. 

“4. Next, a needy school district 
that was making a reasonable tax ef- 
fort for school construction but that 
could not finance a bond issue for a 
new building, would apply through 
the state for federal-state assistance 
in meeting its debt service charges, 
namely the payment of principal and 
interest. 

“5. The federal government would 
pay half of the debt service charges 
on the total cost of the new build- 
ing, after having been assured that 
the state would either make available 
half of the cost of the building, or 
would advance half of the debt serv- 
ice charges. 

“6. If the reasonable tax effort on 
the part of the local school district 
should produce excess revenues in 
any one year, these excess revenues 
would be applied to the debt service 
charges for that year. 


“7. Once the bonds had been re- 
tired, the local school district would 
be required to maintain its reason- 
able tax effort for an additional 10 
years and to apply any excess rev- 
enues as partial repayment of the 
advances made by the federal and 
state governments.” 

When the Administration bill was 
first proposed I characterized it as 
the Bankers and Bureaucrats Bonan- 
za Act of 1959. I believe now that I 
should have changed that around a 
bit, to Bureaucrats and Bankers 
Bonanza Act of 1959. The bill is so 
complicated that it will be years be- 
fore bankers have an opportunity to 
benefit from its provisions. 


For example, 18 states have no pro- 
vision for state aid for school con- 
struction. Thus, although they could 
accept grants under the Murray-Met- 
calf bill, they would have to pass 
legislation and in some cases amend 
their constitutions to establish state 
programs for school construction and 
thereby become eligible to receive 
matching funds under the Admin- 
istration proposal. 

Because the states do not have a 
school construction program does not 
mean that they are not making a sig- 
nificant contribution to the school 
program. In some, like my own state 
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of Montana, aid is given to main- 
tenance and operation rather than 
to building, and amounts to a large 
portion of the total education budget. 
The provision of operation and main- 
tenance funds of course releases local 
money to be spent on construction. 
The implication that requiring these 
states to enact state school construc- 
tion programs would constitute an 
increase in effort is, therefore, not 
necessarily valid. 

Furthermore, on the basis of our 
present analysis it appears that more 
than half the districts in seven states 
could not participate in the compli- 
cated Administration program be- 
cause these districts have reached 
their legal indebtedness or taxing 
limits under existing state laws. A 
substantial portion of the districts 
in another 17 states, and at least some 
districts in an additional seven states 
could not participate. 


I think the most damming fact 
about the Administration school plan 
is that it was rigged, admittedly, so 
as not to add anything to the budget 
during the remaining two years of 
the Eisenhower Administration. It is 
deferred deficit financing, designed 
to put the cost for a totally inade- 
quate program on the next Admin- 
istration and most assuredly not de- 
signed to help in a material sense in 
meeting the pressing needs for more 
classrooms and teachers. 


In his State of the Union Message 


this year the President recommended 
that education should be studied by 
some committee, like the Committee 
on Recent Social Trends which was 
appointed in 1931 by President 
Hoover. This Committee would come 
up with some national goals. 

I took the trouble to find out what 
that Commission, established 28 years 
ago, had recommended. | found that 
it termed as “indispensable” to prog- 
ress a “willingness and determination 
to undertake important integral 
changes in the reorganization of so- 
cial life, including the economic and 
the political orders, rather than the 
pursuance of a policy of drift.” 

It is time to halt that drift, and I 
believe we can start right now. I 
don't see the need for yet another 
commission which could merely con- 
clude that we're still adrift. The na- 
tional goal should be the provision 
of safe, suitable, and adequate edu- 
cation for every American child. 


No one need fail to support federal 
aid for education because he believes 
the concept is new. To cite but one 
precedent, the Northwest Ordinance 
of 1785 was enacted under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation three years be- 
fore our federal Constitution was 
ratified. In this ordinance, our 
Founding Fathers set aside the 16th 
section of land in every township in 
the new Territories for the mainte- 
nance of public schools. The proceeds 
from the 16th section were the ori- 
ginal nest egg that established the 
public schools in Montana and in 
many other states. 

For the first few decades in the his- 
tory of Montana these funds pro- 
vided a substantial percentage of the 
monetary support for public schools. 
Even today the proceeds from school 
lands amount to more than 10 per 
cent of the total operating expendi- 
tures for public schools in Montana. 
The same is true for many other 
states. 


Federal financial support for edu- 
cation is not new. Indeed, it is older 
than our republic. The legislation I 
have proposed would not launch the 
nation on a new and adventuresome 
program; it would merely build in- 
telligently on the foundation laid 
down long ago by our Founding 
Fathers. 
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A DECADE AGO, in the Housing Act 
of 1949, the Congress wrote a 
declaration of national housing poli- 
cy which said in part: “The general 
welfare and security of the nation .. . 


require .. . the realization as soon as 
feasible of the goal of a decent home 
and a suitable living environment for 
every American family.” Ten years 
later, this statement could hardly be 
improved. The only trouble is that, 
as an expression of our national poli- 
cy today, it is a dead letter. 

What the 1949 language suggests 
is a simple and logical procedure. 
First, count our families. Then 
project population growth. Then 
count the number of decent homes in 
good environments. Then subtract. 
The remainder is the number of 
homes needed. With that as a goal, 
adopt a program for reaching it. 
Simple and logical, yes; but perhaps 
too much so—because that is not 
the way our national housing policy 
is made today. 

If we were to follow through on 
this arithmetic, this is what we would 
find: 

The number of substandard hous- 
ing units, according to the Census 
Bureau's 1956 inventory of housing, 
is 13 million—24 per cent of a total 
inventory of 55 million. Of the re- 
maining 76 per cent, not all are “in 
a suitable living environment,” but 
for purposes of our calculation that 
factor can perhaps be disregarded. 
We know, then, our backlog of need. 

Meanwhile, our population is in- 
creasing. We need close to 1,000,000 
additional homes a year just to take 
care of new families. Approximately 
300,000 more are required annually 
to make up for houses which are 
burned, or bulldozed to make way 
for new highways, or cleared for ur- 
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ban renewal, or otherwise lost to the 
housing inventory. 

The net of all this is that we need 
1,300,000 homes a year just to hold 
our own. To make any substantial 
dent in our backlog of 13 million 
sub-standard homes would require a 
building rate in the neighborhood of 
2,000,000 new homes a year. 

Figures such as these have never 
been reached in the history of Ameri- 
can home-building. Only twice has 
the rock-bottom replacement level of 
1,300,000 new units been achieved— 
in 1950 and 1955. Last year, with the 
stimulus of the anti-recession Emer- 
gency Housing Act, 1,200,000 units 
were built. The rest of the time, it 
has been a struggle to stay above 
1,000,000. 

No wonder that mayor after mayor 
who has appeared before the Senate 
Housing Subcommittee has testified 
that we are not gaining ground in 
our fight against slums; we are los- 
ing ground. 

Are those responsible for executing 
our national housing policies looking 
hard at these figures? Are they mull- 
ing them over, and devising programs 
which will raise the production of 
housing in America from 1,200,000 
units up towards 2,000,000? 

Not at all. They do not even think 
in such terms. To put it bluntly, 
whereas the 1949 law talked of 
“homes for families,” what is talked 
of these days is the budget, the preser- 
vation of the status quo (which is 
usually referred to as “free enterprise” 
despite the massive governmental in- 
tervention through the Federal Hous- 
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ing Administration and the Federal 
National Mortgage Association), and 
the limits of what is acceptable to 
the “housing industry’—especially 
that part of the industry which lends 
on housing. The people who live in 
housing are incidental. 

If we ask, what are the needs, who 
are the families who are ill-housed, 
the answer comes: the low and low- 
er-middle income groups, and most 
of all our minority group families. 
If we start from there, then we must 
devise government programs which, 
using the channels of private enter- 
prise wherever possible, would bring 
decent housing within the reach of 
the families who need it. 


Because need has not been our 
guiding consideration, our govern- 
mental housing programs have be- 
come badly skewed in favor of the 
upper-income groups. On the one 
hand, the FHA-FNMA complex, 
which insures mortgages on subur- 
ban homes for those who can afford 
them, is flourishing. At the other end 
of the scale, the public housing pro- 
gram, which serves the lowest-income 
groups, has slowed to a trickle. And 
there is no effective program for the 
families in between. 

I belong to an _ old-fashioned 
school of thought which holds that 
the government should concern itself 
first of all with those least able to 
help themselves. I have no objection 
to helping the well-off through FHA 
and FNMA, so long as we do not ig- 
nore the housing needs of those who 
are less well-off. But in the past six 
years, this conception of government 
has been inverted. In the case of hous- 
ing, the Administration's bill this 
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year would have completed the inver- 
sion: it proposed to remove the ceil- 
ing on the volume of loans which 
FHA might guarantee, and to push 
the services of FHA even higher into 
the upper-bracket income groups by 
raising the individual mortgage limit 
to $25,000. At the same time, it pro- 
posed to administer the final blow to 
the one program which builds houses 
for low-income families—the public 
housing program. 

The Senate, happily, paid little 
attention to the Administration bill. 
We wrote our own bill, which gives 
public housing another one-year 
lease on life. This is a degree of 
progress. But without Presidential 
leadership, it is at least unlikely— 
and probably impossible—for the 
Congress to go much further in bring- 
ing balance to our present housing 
programs so that they serve all in- 
come groups equally. 

If we could achieve such balance, 
and thus broaden the housing mar- 
ket, we could approach the 2,000,000- 
a-year rate of building that is called 
for by the measurement of need. 
Otherwise, we will live with our 
slums as far ahead as population data 
can be projected. 

Suppose we approach the problem 
from another viewpoint: the future 
of the central city. 


The slum problem of the cities is 
broader than just the problem of 
slum housing. In many cities, the 
most blighted areas are those with 
dilapidated commercial and industrial 
structures which stand on valuable 
land and drag down the economy of 
the entire area. As blight—both resi- 
dential and commercial—spreads, the 
tax base of the central city declines 
in relation to the need for services. 
Then the services themselves decline. 
Wealth and leadership. flee to the 
suburbs. A vicious circle is set in mo- 
tion, and the very life of the central 
city is threatened. 


Obviously, in the national interest, 
our central cities cannot be aban- 
doned to decay. Even if we want to, 
it is physically impossible for us all 
to escape to the suburbs and take 
our offices and businesses with us. 
The balance wheel of the urban 
economy and its social and cultural 
life will always be the central city. 
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A rational pattern of metropolitan 
growth is simply impossible without 
assigning the highest priority to the 
development of the core city, com- 
mercially, industrially, and cultural- 
ly as well as residentially. 

Fortunately, the ingenuity of legis- 
lators has devised the means to make 
that possible. That means is urban 
renewal, and almost 400 cities in 44 
states and territories now have proj- 
ects underway. These cities are of 
all sizes; one-third have a population 
under 25,000. 

Urban renewal is tedious and com- 
plex in execution, but its principle 
is simple. Blighted areas are re- 
planned to provide for better uses 
and a higher tax base. The city buys 
the land, clears it of structures which 
cannot be restored, and sells it to 
developers. The difference between 
the cost to the city and the usually 
lower sale price is financed by feder- 
al and local subsidies, the federal 
government paying two-thirds. If no 
federal subsidy is needed, as in the 
case of Pittsburgh’s Golden Triangle, 
there is no need for federal parti- 
cipation. But there are few Golden 
Triangles. 

An important aspect of the pro 
gram is the rehabilitation of ex- 
isting structures—in so-called “gray” 
areas—that are on their way to be- 
coming unsafe or unsanitary and 
which can be saved as decent housing 
by the expenditure of a little private 
money. Here, the federal assistance is 
mainly to help defray the costs of 
public improvements that serve the 
renewal area. 

Urban renewal works. Blight has 
been cleared. New buildings have 
risen. Private investment has taken 
place which could have been stimu- 
lated in no other way. Urban tax 
bases have been improved. For the 
first time cities can take hope that 
blight can be conquered, slums can 
be cleared. The light at the end of 
the tunnel is faintly visible at last. 

But, to reverse a metaphor, the sil- 
ver lining seems to have its cloud. 
That cloud is housing. In itself, clear- 
ing of slums does not build houses for 
the slum dwellers. In itself, urban re- 
newal cannot solve the housing prob- 
lem. In some respects, indeed, it in- 
tensifies the problem. The urban 
renewal law contains, quite properly, 
a provision that a project may not 
proceed unless decent, safe, and sani- 


tary housing is available for the per- 
sons displaced. 

What happens in the case of a typi- 
cal city is this: 

The urban renewal planners, ini- 
tially, carve out a relatively modest 
project as a community experiment. 
The existing vacancy rate in private 
housing, and the turnover in public 
housing, are sufficient to take care 
of the families displaced. The project 
proceeds. Presently, cleared land re- 
places slum, and, shortly afterward, 
bright new buildings rise. 

The impact on the community is 
immense. The pilot project has 
served its purpose. It has fired the 


imagination of the civic leaders. 
It has united conservatives and 
liberals, Republicans and Demo- 


crats, management and labor, behind 
the inspiring goals of rebuilding their 
community. These leaders in turn 
spur the planners to lay out a truly 
ambitious program. Together, they 
map boundaries for new projects, 
they count the families to be dis- 
placed, and then run abruptly into 
a cold stone wall: where do they put 


the families? 


Sometimes a city will not encoun- 
ter the wall on its second project, or 
even its third, but the logic of the 
statistics is inexorable. Sooner or 
later, before they have bitten very 
deeply into the slum problem, most 
cities will find that urban renewal 
itself will be blocked unless low-in 
come housing is provided. 

The figures show that half of the 
families displaced by urban renewal 
are of the lowest income level—the 
lowest sixth, who are within the in 
come limits of public housing. Of 
the remaining half, a large propor 
tion are just above the public housing 
level. Some will disappear during the 
relocation process and leave no trace. 
Some can be absorbed by the other 
slums in the community. A few will 
get “trickle-down” housing from per- 
sons moving to the suburbs. But be- 
yond that, the only feasible way to 
bring into balance the need and the 
availability of low-rent housing is to 
achieve a major acceleration of the 
public housing program. 

And yet the Eisenhower Admin 
istration has chosen this particular 
moment to recommend that what re 
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mains of the present de-vitalized pub- 
lic housing program be laid to rest! 
Perhaps there is more consistency 
to the Administration's program, 
however, than meets the eye. The 
President also has proposed that the 
urban renewal program itself be held 
back. He asked $250 million a year 
in federal funds to cover applications 
running at the rate of $500 million 
and going up. He also recommended 


that the federal share be reduced 
gradually from two-thirds to one- 
half. 


If we have less urban renewal, of 
course, we will need less public hous 
ing. We will, instead, retain our 
slums and congratulate ourselves up- 


on the “soundness” of our fiscal 
policies. 
It is ironic to recall, once more, 


that the authors of the Housing Act 
of 1949 were Senators Wagner. El 
lender, and Taft—and that the last 
of these is none other than the man 
who lost the Republican nomination 
in 1952 because he was considered too 
conservative! 

Where do we go from here? 

I suppose we must start from the 
assumption that we can't go any- 
where much until 1961. Even the 
modest bill the Senate has passed is 
being greeted with rumblings about 
a veto. Clearly, any measure truly 
geared to eradicating slums and re 
housing slum families would never 
get across the White House thresh- 
hold. But what should be the ele- 
ments of a housing program for 
1961? I believe it should have four: 


One—Upper-income housing. For 
families above the median in income, 
the present FHA-VA-FNMA pro 
grams are relatively adequate. FHA 
has done far better, however, in pro- 
moting suburban sales housing than 
urban rental housing. Some of the 
improvements needed can be accom- 
plished, I am sure, through admin- 
istrative regulations; beyond that, 
legislation may be useful. A construc- 
tive proposal has been presented to 
establish a central mortgage facility 
to stabilize the flow of mortgage 
funds. Other recommended measures 
would extend the insurance principle 
to some loans now made on conven- 
tional terms and facilitate the trad- 
ing-in of old houses for new. All these 
should be considered. 


The various branches of the hous- 
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ing industry will present, as they have 
each year, proposals to bring the gov- 
ernment further into the job of as- 
sisting building for the upper and 
upper-middle income groups. These 
should be sympathetically considered, 
on the principle that whatever ac- 
celerates the building of homes for 
any income group increases the total 
housing inventory. But this is the 
easier part of the job of legislators; 
the hard part is devising measures 
that will work for the lower-income 
groups for whom the housing indus- 
try as now organized does not speak. 


Two—Middle-income housing. For 
housing purposes, middle-income (or 
moderate-income) families are de- 
fined as those whose incomes are too 
high to permit them to be admitted 
to public housing projects, and too 
low to be able to afford new private- 
ly built housing—the exact income 
limits varying from one market to 
another, as both incomes and hous- 
ing costs vary. This gap between the 
top of public housing and the bottom 
of the private market was not an un- 
known factor at the time of the pas- 
sage of the Housing Act of 1949. But 
the problem was held in abeyance un- 
til 1950, when a solution in the form 
of long-term loans, with interest rates 
set at the cost of money to the gov- 
ernment, came within five votes of 
adoption by the Senate. The bill has 
been introduced in subsequent years, 
with modifications, by former Sena- 
tor Herbert Lehman and by myself, 
but has not been brought to a vote 
on the Senate floor. The problem, 
however, is still with us—increasingly 
so as urban renewal proceeds and the 
federal highway program bulldozes 
its way into the core cities, displac- 
ing families by the thousands. 


Three—Low-income housing. In 
1949, Senator Taft and his colleagues 
estimated that one-tenth of the need 
for new housing should be met each 


year through public housing. Ac- 
cordingly, they authorized 135,000 


units a year. Given the current need 
projection this rate would be raised 





to 200,000. Not even the 135,000 has 
been approached, but there is no rea- 
son to believe the need is any less 
than estimated a decade ago. 

The difficulty with public hous- 
ing appears to be twofold: apathy or 
antipathy in the cities and gradual 
strangulation by hostile federal ad- 
ministration. Both can be cured, to 
a large extent, by certain changes 
in the program: decentralization of 
management decisions, the use of ex- 
isting housing and scattered units in 
lieu of large “institutionalized” proj- 
ects, and the raising of income limits 
so that public housing is not confined 
exclusively to “problem” families. Im- 
portant steps in this direction are 
written into the housing bill ap- 
proved this year by the Senate. 


Four—Urban renewal. The urban 
renewal program also needs both im- 
provement and expansion. To keep 
up with the current rate of applica- 
tions would require an annual fed- 
eral authorization of $500 million a 
year. Personally, I would prefer $600 
million, to allow room for the parti- 
cipation of additional cities and the 
acceleration of the program, and to 
authorize this rate for a long-term 
period, so that cities can _ plan 
ahead—say, ten years. The Senate 
bill represents a good compromise, 
however, for this year. It allows an 
authorization of up to $500 million 
a year for slightly more than four 
years, if applications are filed at 
that rate. 

Many improvements are needed to 
provide flexibility, to cut the long 
period between the conception of a 
project and its execution, and to 
adapt the program to industrial and 
commercial as well as_ residential 
areas—changes too technical to be 
enumerated here. Again, the Senate 
bill points the way forward, with 
further changes in order from year to 
year as experience accumulates. 

The case for urban America is 
briefly summarized: nearly 70 per 
cent of our people live in metropoli- 
tan areas, and the proportion con- 
tinues to grow. As an urban nation, 
our national ability to govern our- 
selves and solve our problems is be- 
ing tested in the cities. Many basic 
tools are at hand. Others can readily 
be fashioned. National purpose and 
will are also present. The need re- 
mains only for enlightened and cour- 
ageous leadership. 
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Secrecy — 
Threat 


to Freedom 


by SENATOR 
THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr. 


TX THE minds of most people in this 
country, governmental censorship 
probably is associated most closely 
with war or dictatorship. Official 
suppression of the truth generally is 
regarded as something alien to the 
American tradition of freedom and 
incompatible with our system of self- 
government. Yet, despite these na- 
tional attitudes, censorship and sup- 
pression of the truth are slowly be- 
coming more and more commonplace 
in our federal government, and 
secrecy threatens to become the rule 
rather than the exception. 

During the past several years the 
Senate Constitutional Rights Sub- 
committee has been making a de- 
tailed study to determine the extent 
to which restrictions on freedom of 
information are infringing the con- 
stitutional rights of our people. A 
large part of this study has dealt with 
secrecy in government, and has in- 
cluded an examination of the infor- 
mation practices of the various exec- 
utive departments and agencies. In 
the course of its work, the Subcom- 
mittee has come across countless cases 
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of withholding, suppression, and de- 
lay of information pertaining to gov- 
ernment activities. The increasing 
frequency of such cases leads almost 
inevitably to the conclusion that 
more and more government business 
is being conducted in secret. The na- 
ture of much of the information of 
government activity involved indi- 
cates that much of this growing secre- 
cy is unnecessary. 


Some cases of withholding, sup- 
pression, or delay of information may 
be attributed to military necessity 
or the requirements of national se- 
curity. Some may be honest mistakes. 
Others may be blamed on bumbling 
or ineptitude. But an alarmingly 
large number can be explained only 
as deliberate attempts by the public 
officials involved to manipulate the 
news either to avoid personal or po- 
litical embarrassment, or for person 
al or political gain, or because they 
think the facts are simply none of the 
public’s business. The cases which 
fall in the latter category not only 
are inexcusable, but, if allowed to 
increase unchecked, could pose a 
serious threat to survival as a 
free nation. 


our 


Present-day restrictions on freedom 
of information about government 
activities take a variety of forms. 
They range from outright suppres 
sion or censorship to misstatements of 
fact. They include the use of such 
techniques as delay, distortion, and 
evasion. 

Let me cite a few specific cases to 
demonstrate the use of each of these 
practices or techniques. All of these 
examples have occurred within re- 
cent years, and some of them are 
well known. Some are unique, but 
all of them will illustrate 
practices in common use in the fed- 
eral government today. 


serve to 


Outright Suppression—Possibly the 
most celebrated example of outright 
suppression of information in recent 
years is the refusal of the Adminis 
tration last year to release the 
Gaither Report to Congress. This re 
port was submitted to the President 
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security requirements. It reportedly 
warned that the United States faces 
its greatest peril in history. Despite 
its great importance to the nation as 
a whole, the Administration refused 
to reveal the contents of the Gaither 
Report to either the Congress or the 
public, apparently because of the 
great political embarrassment and 
public excitement which might have 
resulted. 

A similar example of suppression 
of information reported last April to 
the Constitutional Rights Subcom 
mittee involved a report prepared by 
a special committee of military ex- 
perts appointed by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to examine the organization 
of the Defense Department. Appar 
ently because this report endorsed 
a point of view contrary to the Pres 
ident’s Defense Department reorgan 
ization plan, its contents were kept 
secret. In fact, the Constitutional! 
Rights Subcommittee was told that 
the report had been so carefully sup 
pressed within the Defense Depart 


ment itself that a number of respon 
sible military men whose duties 
would normally require that they 


understand the report had not even 
been permitted to see it! 


Delay—This is one of the most 
common techniques employed today 
to manipulate news about 
ment activities. Here are several ex 
amples of the delayed release of news 


govern 


which illustrate some of the purposes 
for which this technique frequently 


is used: 


Several years ago the then Attor 
ney General Herbert 
peared on a commercially sponsored 
nationwide television program and 
broke the news that the Department 
of Justice intended to file an anti 
trust suit against the General Motors 
Corporation. Since guests on that pal 
ticular 
appear only if they agreed in advance 


Brownell ip 


r'V program were invited to 


to disclose some newsworthy item, it 
Attorney General 
have delayed the release of this news 
in order to meet 


seems the must 


this obligation 


A more recent example of such de 
lay in the releas« 
year in connection with the firing ol 
a Thor-Vanguard combination rocket 
as part of the Air Force's long-rang« 


of news occurred last 


rocket re-entry test series. When 
asked by a member of the House 
Space Committee whether any an 
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imals or anything else alive had been 
aboard the vehicle, a high-ranking 
Air Force officer who had witnessed 
the test replied, “No.” Yet, after a 
newsman reported several days later 
that a mouse had been sealed in the 
nose cone of te rocket, and that the 
President had been expected to dis- 
play the mouse at a White House 
press conference if it had been re- 
covered alive, the Air Force officially 
confirmed that a mouse had been 
used in the test. 

Another type of information delay 
which is commonplace in the govern- 
ment is the delay practiced almost 
routinely by some executive depart- 
ments and agencies in supplying re- 
quested reports and other informa- 
tion to Congressional committees. 
During the course of its current study 
of government information practices, 
the Constitutional Rights Subcom 
mittee itself has experienced many 
such cases of undue delay on the 
part of some departments and agen 
cies. On July 9, 1958, for example, 


as chairman of the subcommittee, I 
wrote to 20 agencies and executive 
departments requesting their official 
views on a freedom of information 
bill which I had introduced in the 
Senate and which was pending before 
the Subcommittee. The bill, coinci- 
dentally, was written to amend the 
public information section of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act, under 
which most of the departments and 
agencies operate, to require them to 
give more information to the public. 
Almost eight months later, and de- 
spite the fact that a staff member 
of the Subcommittee repeatedly made 
follow-up telephone calls requesting 
the reports, seven of the 20 depart- 
ments and agencies had not yet 
complied. 


Distortion—Distortion of informa- 
tion, as the term is used here, in- 
cludes over-emphasis of some facts 
and under-emphasis of others so as to 
create a false impression. This often 
has the same effect as a direct miss- 
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statement of fact, since persons re- 
ceiving the information usually are 
misled. 

A recent example of such distortion 
of government information occurred 
when the President, at a White 
House news conference in January, 
displayed to newsmen a five-pound 
atomic generator or battery. An 
Atomic Energy Commission spokes- 
man referred to the battery as a 
“significant breakthrough” in nu- 
clear technology. The atomic battery 
story was headlined throughout the 
country, with emphasis placed on the 
great scientific “breakthrough” which 
had been achieved. An obvious impli- 
cation of the Atomic Energy Com 
mission spokesman’s remarks, which 
were played up in the press, was that 
such a light-weight, long-life atomic 
battery could be used as a power 
source in space satellites and vehicles. 
The Atomic Energy Commission did 
nothing to disabuse the press or the 
public of this notion until a prom- 
inent nuclear physicist publicly raised 
a question about the potential hazard 
to the entire world if such a battery, 
containing highly radioactive  iso- 
topes, were attempted to be launched 
into space. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission then admitted that the radio- 
active isotope used to power the 
battery displayed by the President 
would not be used in anything but 
demonstration models. 


It is highly probable that in this 
case the President, as well as the 
press and the public, was misled by 
the facts which were presented by the 
AEC. In any case, the public received 
a highly distorted view of what ac- 
tually had been achieved. 


Misstatement of Fact—Erroneous 
information about government activ 
ities, whether dispensed by accident 
or by design, is probably the most 
pernicious form of manipulation or 
restriction of information. The Air 
Force officer’s negative reply to the 
question whether anything alive had 
been aboard the Thor-Vanguard 
space rocket referred to above, in 
addition to being an example of de 
lay of information, is an example of 
misstatement of fact. 

Another recent example occurred 
last year in connection with the han- 
dling of publicity about satellite and 
missile launching operation at Cape 
Canaveral. On December 31, 1957, 
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I wrote the Defense Department, as 
chairman of the Senate Constitution- 
al Rights Subcommittee, requesting 
information about the handling and 
organization of the official publicity 
for the Vanguard project. I also ex- 
pressed concern over reports I had 
heard that the Defense Department 
planned to clamp a secrecy lid on the 
next attempt to launch a test satellite. 

On January 29, 1958—a date which 
later was to assume particular signifi- 
cance—the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Public Affairs replied to my 
letter, stating specifically that basic- 
ally the Defense Department was fol- 
lowing the same approach in provid- 
ing information as to future Van- 
guard or Army satellite tests as it had 
in the case of the first Vanguard 
satellite test, and that no new secrecy 
requirements had been imposed on 
future satellite launchings 

On January 31, 1958, the Army suc- 
cessfully launched its first Explorer 
satellite from Cape Canaveral. The 
following day the New York Times 
revealed the existence of a secret 
agreement regarding news coverage 
of satellite and missile launchings at 
Cape Canaveral. The general news 
editor of the Associated Press later 
corroborated the existence of such a 
secret agreement, and labeled it “a 
wartime code of voluntary censor- 
ship.” He further revealed that the 
agreement—to which both the New 
York Times and the Associated Press 
had been parties—had been in exist- 
ence since January 15, 1958 (two 
weeks prior to the Assistant Secre- 
tary’s letter to me). The Times re- 
ported that “an important corollary 
of the agreement was that the agree- 
ment itself should not be published.” 

Later, the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense admitted the existence of such 
an agreement, but said that it was 
only a “temporary arrangement.” 
Temporary or not, however, it is dif- 
ficult to square the existence of such 
a secret agreement with the assur- 
ance given to me by the Assistant 
Secretary that no new secrecy require- 
ments had been imposed on satellite 
launchings following the failure of 
the first Vanguard test launching, 
and that basically the same approach 
was being used in providing informa- 
tion. Certainly this can be set down 
as a clear-cut case of official mis- 
statement of fact. 

The foregoing examples of restric- 
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tions on government information are 
not isolated instances. They could be 
multiplied many times. In the course 
of its study of freedom of informa- 
tion and secrecy in government, the 
Constitutional Rights Subcommittee 
alone has come across literally hun- 
dreds of such cases of withholding, 
suppression, distortion, misstatement, 
and delay of information. I believe it 
is safe to assume that many addition- 
al cases exist which have not been 
uncovered. 

What can be done to minimize the 
number of such instances and to in 
sure that the maximum amount 
of accurate, up-to-date information 
about government activities is made 
available to the public? Ultimately, 
the answer must lie with the public 
itself. Only if the people consistently 
demonstrate at the polls that they 
will not tolerate public officials who 
conceal, distort, or misstate the facts, 
will such practices be controlled. An 
alert, vigorous, and inquiring press, 
seeking out and publishing as much 
news as possible about the activities 
of the government and the people 
who run it, can also be an effective 
check on public officials who might 
otherwise be inclined to manipulate 
the facts. The press must be given a 
large share of the credit for unmask 
ing and publicizing many of the 
secrecy practices discovered in the 
federal government in recent 

Congress, too, can—and should 
play an important role. Aside from 
seeing that its own information house 
is in order, Congress, through appro- 
priate legislative measures and by 
proper use of its investigative powers, 
can do much to see that the public 
receives the information to which it 
is entitled. 

Several steps which Congress might 
take are included in a four-point pro 
gram I proposed just recently for 
the purpose of combating undue se- 
crecy in government. This program 
is an outgrowth of the work of the 
Constitutional Rights Subcommittee, 
and I hope to see at least part of it 
accomplished this year. 


years. 


The first point is amendment of 
the public information section of the 
Administration Procedure Act. That 
act governs the administrative opera- 
tions and procedures of most of the 
executive departments and agencies, 
and its public information section 
was enacted for the express purpose of 
insuring that the public would re 
ceive full information about these 
operations and procedures. However, 
some of the language of the section 
is loosely drawn, and some of its 
terms and phrases are vague and 
ambiguous. These defects have en 
abled officials in the departments and 
agencies to point with some plausi- 
bility to the authority to 
withhold information, and some have 
not hesitated to so use it. Proposed 
amendments are embodied in a bill 
which I have already introduced in 
the Senate. They would tighten the 
language of the section and replace 
the present vague and undefined 
terms and phrases with language of 
more definite meaning. These amend 
ments should make the section the 
vehicle for information it was orig 
inally intended to be, and take away 
from the departments and agencies 
a secrecy weapon Congress never in 
tended them to have. 


section as 


The second point in my anti-secrecy 
program is the proposal that there be 
formulated a “Code on Executive 
which could serve as a 
practical, working guide in determin 
ing when the executive branch might 
properly withhold information from 
the Congress and the public under 
the Constitution. Within the past sev 
eral years, the Attorney General, with 
some support from the President, has 
advanced what he calls the doctrine 
of “executive privilege” to justify 
executive department officials and 
subordinates withholding informa 
tion. Reduced to its essentials, this 
“doctrine” is a claim that the Con 
stitution gives the President and 
members of his administrative and 
clerical staffs, the Cabinet officers and 
members of their administrative and 
clerical staffs, and, under certain 
conditions, even the members and 
staffs of the independent regulatory 
agencies, an unlimited power to with 
hold information from both Congress 
and the public. In my opinion, this 


Privilege” 
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is a naked claim to power which 
simply does not exist. I do think that 
under the Constitution the President 
himself, by necessary implication, is 
given some power to withhold some 
information from the public, espe- 
cially certain matters relating to 
foreign affairs and military opera- 
tions, but this power has relatively 
narrow limits and cannot be indis- 
criminately exercised by every sub- 
ordinate in the executive branch of 
the government. The code I propose 
should be a useful and valuable guide 
in determining in any particular in- 
stance what information might prop- 
erly be kept confidential by the Pres- 
ident under the Constitution. 

Ihe third point in my program is 
the development of a federal public 
records law specifying what govern- 
ment papers and documents must be 
open to public inspection, and under 
what exceptional circumstances of- 
ficial records might be withheld from 
the public. Some of the states have 
public record laws now in operation, 
and the Constitutional Rights Sub- 
committee is attempting to determine 
whether this type of legislative meas- 
ure is appropriate and practical for 
the federal level. One of the most ser- 
ious problems in attempting to draft 
such a law is the need to achieve the 
balance between the ideal 
of complete freedom of information 
and the necessary protection of the 
national security, including preserva- 
tion of vital military and defense 
secrets. 


necessary 


The final point proposed in my 
anti-secrecy program is continued 
Congressional surveillance of the in- 
formation practices of the entire fed- 
eral government to discover and elim- 
inate all cases in which the people's 
right to know about the activities of 
their government is infringed. It is 
here that the investigative power of 
Congress, properly used, can serve 
as a highly useful tool in helping the 
people to obtain accurate and timely 
information. 

This program obviously will not 
eliminate all undue secrecy in the 
federal government, but it should aid 
materially in curtailing some of the 
more flagrant secrecy practices. Un- 
der the watchful eyes of an aroused 
public, an alert and vigorous press, 
and a demanding Congress, fewer 
public officials will dare to suppress 
or attempt to manipulate the facts. 
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Toward a Positive Program 
In AFRICA 


by GEORGE SHEPHERD 


tip INABILITY of the United States 
to evolve a positive policy for 
Africa was dramatically revealed at 
the recent Accra Conference of Afri- 
can nationalist parties. Premiers 
Khrushchev and Chou En-lai sent 
warm greetings to the delegates, but 
nothing was heard from President 
Eisenhower. Finally, after urgent re- 
quests from Congressman Charles C. 
Diggs, Jr., of Michigan, and the 
American consul in Ghana, a person- 
al note of greeting arrived from 
Vice President Nixon on the last day. 

There is little indication that 
American and Western policies have 
found any more promising basis of 
accommodation in Africa than in 
Asia and the Middle East. American 
policy in each area has been torn by 
a basic dilemma, created by a natural 
sympathy for the legitimate national- 
ist aspirations of self-determination, 
equality, and social progress, and, on 
the other hand, by the recognition 
that advances in this direction often 
threaten vital strategic bases and ec- 
onomic interests of the United States 
and the Western world. 

Because we have been unable to 
resolve this dilemma by positive new 
policies in a world where the funda- 
mental characteristic is change, the 
result has been an alarming gyration 
between propaganda statements of 
our belief in the rights of man, calcu- 
lated to win the sympathy of subject 
peoples, and the pursuit of policies 
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that sustain the status quo. Within 
a period of a few weeks in 1957, it 
was possible for President Eisenhower 
to sign a statement with the King of 
Morocco declaring a mutual belief 
that the problems of the peoples of 
North Africa should be settled ac- 
cording to the principle of self-deter- 
mination, and also to extend addi- 
tional credits to France by which she 
able to continue her warfare 
against the Algerian independence 
movement. 


was 


Walter Lippmann has pointed out 
that foreign policies, like domestic 
policies in a democratic society, are 
the reflection of the balance achieved 
among competing group interests. 
Our policies toward Africa mirror 
such a variety of interests. As a conse- 
quence, the picture remains badly 
blurred and miscalculations easily re- 
sult from a poor perception of the 
real nature of our interests. It is im- 
portant, therefore, to take the true 
measure of these interests in order 
to gauge both their present influence 
and their proper influence upon 
policy. 

American interests in Africa can be 
compressed into three major categor- 
ies—the economic, the strategic, and 
the humanitarian. The first two inter- 
ests are rooted in immediately per- 
ceptible advantage and profit, while 
humanitarian interests spring from a 
sense of responsibility transcending 
the narrow national interest and seek 
a plain of mutual benefit in respect 
for human rights. 


Economic Interests 





American economic interests in 
Africa have mushroomed since World 
War II. While this activity does not 
begin to equal that of the European 
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colonial powers in terms of propor- 
tionate trade and investment, the 
percentage increase of American par- 
ticipation in African economic life is 
nevertheless very large. 

American private capital is finding 
increasing sources of gain in Africa, 
primarily in the extractive industries. 
The total amount of private Amer- 
ican investment in Africa has jumped 
from 93 million dollars in 1936 to 
700 million in 1956. Most of this cap- 
ital is being invested in iron ore min- 
ing in Liberia, oil exploration and 
distribution in North, West, and 
South Africa, and copper mining in 
Central Africa. 

Comparatively little American pri- 
vate capital has been invested in 
farming or in industrial enterprises 
of Africa outside of the Union of 
South Africa. Also, Africa has not 
yet become an important market for 
American-made goods. Today only 
ten per cent of Africa’s imports are 
supplied by the United States. 

The primary motivation of Ameri- 
can enterprise in Africa is not sensa- 
tional profit-making, although there 
have been a few windfall gains by 
American owners of capital in South 
and Central Africa. The principal 
dynamic appears to stem from large- 
scale American entrepreneurs, such 
as petroleum, steel, and copper pro- 
ducers who are concerned about the 
depletion of domestic resources and, 
confronted with the rising costs of 
production at home, are seeking 
cheaper sources of raw materials 
abroad. It is of considerable signifi- 
cance that the American industrial 
plant has, in recent years, become 
dependent upon sources of overseas 
supply. The United States is now a 
net importer of raw materials rather 
than a net exporter. For example, 
in 1958 25 per cent of our iron ore 
needs were met by imports, and 
Liberia contributed a_ significant 
portion. 


In areas like West Africa, Amer- 
ican business finds its interests main- 
ly complementary to the interests of 
the peoples of the developing econ- 
omies. However, in areas like South 
Africa and the Portuguese territories, 
American capitalists tend to strength- 
en the racial and feudalistic structure 
of society by investing dollars in min- 
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ing industries based upon compulsory 
labor systems. 

Too few American policy-makers 
are willing or able to face the fact 
that American private enterprise is 
not likely to play a major part in 
the development of Africa. There are 
too many limitations, which arise 
from a wide variety of problems 
the hostility of colonial powers, un- 
familiar legal and cultural systems, 
and the rise of African nationalism, 
with its emphasis on mass welfare 
and its severe restrictions on profit- 
making. Increasing racial tensions in 
white-settled areas create an atmos- 
phere of instability that further 
dampens the ardor of American en- 
terprise. Major American economi 
participation is already becoming 
public in character. 

Our efforts to assist African devel- 
opment must be primarily of a public 
character. At present, Africa is at the 
bottom of the list of the major areas 
in the under-developed world receiv- 
ing U.S. government aid; but there 
has been a remarkable growth in 
American-supported economic devel- 
opment and technical assistance pro- 
grams within the last few years. The 
total amount of U.S. aid has climbed 
from nothing prior to the end of 
World War II to close to $900 mil- 
lion by mid-1957, including our con 
tribution to loans from the Interna 
tional Bank. This represents rapid 
growth, but it not begin ‘to 
scratch the surface of the need. Amer- 
ica has no significant development 
schemes underway at present on the 
African continent. 


does 


Not only are the needs of this vast 
continent immense for the creation 
of an infra-structure of roads, rail- 
ways, ports, hydroelectric schemes, 
village development, and social wel- 
fare programs, but changing condi- 
tions are making such developments 
far more practical than before. 

The nine independent African 
governments will shortly be joined by 
Nigeria, Italian Somaliland, Togo- 
land, and other British and French 
territories, all of which will soon be 
in a position to request extensive 
American aid. It has been one of the 
continuing characteristics of colonial 
rule that the controlling nations have 
been slow in requesting economic as- 
sistance from other powers for their 
African wards. 

One of the shrewdest 


and most 


helpful moves the United States could 
make today would be to provide the 
necessary public and private capital 
to launch the multi-million dollar 
hydroelectric aluminum industries of 
Ghana and Guinea. Both countries 
have drafted sound development 
schemes for these industries, but the 
former mother countries have lost 
their initial enthusiasm for such proj 
ects in the post-independence period. 
The U.S. government, while sympa- 
thetic, has failed to seize upon these 
opportunities because of the fear of 
alienating our European allies who 
wish to continue to exert the major 
influence in Africa but have not the 
means. 


Security Interests 





Military and morale considerations 
related to the defense of Western 
Europe are constantly defeating pos 
itive U.S. action in colonial and 
former colonial territories of our 
NATO allies. State Department po 
litical strategy is consistently side 
tracked by the military metaphysic of 
the top strategists who insist upon in 
cluding Africa in their cold war cal 
culations. Panic breaks the 
Pentagon when it is suggested that 
an independent Algeria or Belgian 
Congo might undermine the econo 
mies of France and Belgium, or that 
strategic mineral supply lines to the 
United States could be cut by African 
“neutralists.” 

Present United States strategy seeks 
to strengthen the defensive links be 
tween Africa and Europe in the face 
of clear, popular demands for “non 
alignment” in Africa. During the 
Murphy Mission to mediate the 
Franco-Tunisian dispute, pressure 
was exerted upon President Bour- 
guiba of Tunisia to join NATO. The 
United States is currently unwilling 
to come to terms with the Moroccan 
request for the rapid withdrawal of 
military air bases, established there 
by agreement with the French. De 
spite these and other American and 
Western pressures, no independent 
state in Africa is attracted by the sug 
gestion that they link their defense to 
NATO. However, the colonies of the 
European powers are indirect par- 
ticipants in the Western security sys- 
tem. South of the Sahara, agreements 
with colonial powers and South Afri 
cans bind Africans to the defense ol 
Western Europe. This fact, probably 
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more than any other single factor, 
often influences the United States to 
accept without objection the less 
savory aspects of the colonial policies 
of our European allies. In the words 
of foreign policy analyst Hans Mor- 
genthau, “The United States 

has subordinated its long-range in- 
terest in the autonomous develop- 
ment of the native population to 
short-range considerations of strategy 
and expediency.” 


Africa is especially unsuited to a 
military containment policy. In the 
first place, neither the Soviet Union 
nor any other Communist power cur- 
rently presents a direct invasion 
threat. Their major influence is con- 
fined to ideological penetration and 
the shrewd exploitation of frustrated 
African nationalism. Secondly, the 
extent of Communist influence in 
Africa is often exaggerated by our 
sensation-hunting press, and some- 
times by colonial powers, which seek 
to play upon American fears in or- 
der to win support for repressive 
policies. 

The newly-independent countries 
of Africa have already made it 
thoroughly clear that they wish to 
devote their limited resources to 
strengthening their internal econom- 
ic systems and do not wish to be in- 
volved in the cold war struggle be- 
tween the two chief power blocs. 
American policy is, as yet, far from 
reconciled to this “non-alignment” 
thesis as it was propounded most spe 
cifically at the 1958 Accra Conference 
of eight of the independent African 
governments, and was re-affirmed by 
the December Accra Conference ol 
nationalist parties. 


Humanitarian Interests 





From the complex of various hu- 
manitarian interests flow many im- 
portant ideas and influences which 
may in time supply the corrective 
needed to redress the imbalance of 
security considerations. American hu- 
manitarian interest stems from our 
Judeo-Christian democratic heritage, 
with its strong respect for the human 
personality and faith in the principles 
of equality and self-determination. 
Several groups in American society 
have a considerable interest in Africa 
from this perspective. They include 
Protestant and Catholic missions, the 
A nerican Negro community, trade 
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unions, charitable foundations, and 
educational bodies. 


Foreign missions have often been 
criticized by African nationalists for 
being ideological apologists for im- 
perialism. Yet while missions have 
often stood aside on the heated po- 
litical issues of the day, it is unfair 
to equate their interests with co- 
lonialism. Certainly most American 
Christian denominations and their 
national boards are today increasing- 
ly concerned that American influence 
be exerted on behalf of African hu- 
man rights. They deplore compro- 
mises with racial injustice and are 
skeptical of the value of military 
and economic agreements that sub- 
ordinate human values to security 
considerations. 


Since the collapse of the ill-con- 
ceived “back to Africa” Garvey 
movement, American Negroes have 
sought to forget their African past. 
But this prevailing mood of the 
Negro is changing. The achievements 
of Ghana have done more to kindle 
American Negro confidence in their 
blood brothers on the African conti- 
nent than any other single event. 
Leaders of the American Negro in- 
tellectual community, from Richard 
Wright to Martin Luther King, have 
been urging their people to regard 
the struggles of Africa and themselves 
as one for equal rights. The more 
politically-minded American Negroes 
have been attracted to the Pan-Africa 
ideas of African leaders like Nkrumah 
and Azikiwe, who are themselves 
products of American universities. 
Pan-Africanism has a racial aspect 
that identifies Western Hemisphere 
Negroes with those of Africa, as 


George Padmore, a West Indian by 
birth, has set forth most ably in 
works, 


several of his the latest 





of which is 
Communism. 


Pan-Africanism or 


As the Negro vote becomes more 
important, increased pressures will 
be exerted on American policy to 
recognize more fully African rights 
and interests. Negroes are of course 
especially sensitive to racial injustice 
and are critical of American support 
for countries practicing apartheid or 
other racialist political philosophies. 

In addition to these two major hu- 
manitarian influences, there is an 
awakening of U.S. liberal education- 
al, foundation, and trade union in- 
terest in forwarding social and eco- 
nomic programs in Africa. All of 
these influences exert additional pres- 
sures on behalf of policies based upon 
our mutual interest in democratic 
progress and political stability in 
Africa. 


The Balance of Interests 





In summary, there are several crit- 
ical points at which American inter- 
ests in Africa are in conflict. 

From an economic standpoint, most 
American private capital investment 
in Africa does not collide with hu- 
manitarian interests, but increasing 
investment in the white-settled areas 
of Central and South Africa indicates 
a conflict. American assistance to 
settler-controlled governments pursu- 
ing policies of racial discrimination 
is highly questionable in terms of ele- 
mentary justice, and also of long- 
range security interests. Given the 
present racialist direction of the Cen- 
tral African Federation, American 
support for economic development 
and early independence is directly 
contrary to the welfare of the six 
million African people involved. 

Yet the primary conflict arises be- 
tween strategic and humanitarian in- 
terests. Strategic ties with South Afri- 
ca and France have created the most 
obvious dilemmas. Such policy as we 
have, both in and out of the United 
Nations, reveals the inability of the 
United States to make up its mind 
either to support the repressive pol- 
icies of these allied powers or to op- 
pose them. American policy toward 
Portugal's refusal to place its colonial 
peoples under the aegis of the Com- 
mittee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories of the 
United Nations, again reveals the 
same dilemma. Proponents of Amer- 
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ican policy like to describe America’s 
role as that of mediator between the 
clash of the metropolitan powers and 
the colonial peoples. But there is lit- 
tle to indicate that we have played 
a positive role in this respect. Ameri- 
can policy has been paralyzed by the 
dilemma described above and has ac- 
tually played the role of a fence-sit- 
ter rather than a mediator. 


Insofar as the United States has 
been able to resolve its basic policy 
dilemma at all, it has been through 
the sacrifice of long-range human- 
itarian interests to the expediency 
of short-term security interests pressed 
upon us by our European allies. 


An adequate resolution of our di- 
lemma will be achieved only by frank- 
ly facing the fact of its existence. 
Neither the self-righteous assertions 
of some of the proponents of current 
policy, who see no conflict of inter- 
ests, nor the views of those critics 
who believe all interests but the hu- 
manitarian must be abandoned, will 
supply a workable alternative. A 
more hopeful policy can be evolved 
by the acceptance of a balance of 
interests that breaks through the 
deadlock of our present dilemma and 
gives force and direction to American 
policy, by basing itself upon the 
strength of our humanitarian inter- 
ests rather than weakness of our 
European security ties. We need to 
explore and develop our humanitar- 
ian interests in Africa and soft-pedal 
the security considerations. 

We are wedded to out-dated secur- 
ity commitments in Africa. Our pol- 
icies need to be re-drafted in terms 
of the Pan-African personality emerg- 
ing on the continent. The period of 
colonialism is past. A free and inde- 
pendent African is arising. It wants 
to remain in close, friendly coopera- 
tion with the West, but it also 
expects to achieve the dignity of 
choosing its own values and social 
systems. In Africa we will have more 
success if we build upon our genuine 
interests in providing conditions for 
a better life for as many Africans as 
possible. In the last analysis, it is 
more important that African children 
go to school, that malaria and other 
killers are eliminated, and that new 
industries for earning higher incomes 
are created than that African states 
are committed to engage in mutual 
nuclear annihilation in the event of 
a third world war. 
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Into Politics 





Short Day's Journey 


by MARGARET HALSEY 


| erage rALK among liberals these 
days seems to center largely on 
the Presidential race in 1960. The 
prevalence of election talk comes, of 
course, partly from a hunger for 
leadership and impatience with the 
interregnum. But it comes partly, 
too, from the fact that the liberals 
learned in the McCarthy period to 
keep political conversation on a 
harmless and superficial level. Thus 
the 1960 talk concentrates on per- 
sonalities, popularity, and opinion 
polls. Nobody knows what most of 
these candidates really stand for- 

as we used to know, for instance, 
what Senator Robert A. Taft stood 
for. Perhaps when they were out of 
power, it did not matter much 
that the liberals had what was vir- 
tually a neurosis about discussing 
real issues But now they are being 
more and more expected to exercise 
their traditional role of program- 
ming—of coping, that is, with things 
like population explosion, inflation, 
integration, and fall-out. 


too 


Can they rise to the occasion? 

The conventional wisdom—to use 
John Kenneth Galbraith’s apt phrase 
—says No. According to the conven- 
tional wisdom, McCarthyism turned 
the Puritan vein of iron into alumin- 
um foil, and a long period of time 
twenty years is often mentioned—will 
be required to stiffen it up again. 

But the conventional wisdom is by 
definition, if not wrong, at least sus- 
pect. McCarthyism is embalmed like 
Lenin's corpse in silence and evasion. 
The late Senator may be said to pre- 
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side over an extensive posthumous 
empire; and that empire depends for 
its very real existence on mouths 
being kept shut and nothing being 
said. Reserve, circumlocution, euphe- 
mism, and taboo are what keep Mc- 
Carthyism alive and functioning as 
a political force 

In this situation, one course lies 
open to the liberals—other than wait- 
ing twenty years. That is to break 
the taboo and shatter the silence. 
(“De mortuts” does not apply. Senator 
McCarthy is still too much alive.) 


That part of the recent past which 
we call McCarthyism needs to be 
talked about. It needs to be written 
about. The wound is hidden, but not 
healed; and under the silence is a 
genuine craving to clean up the mess 
and get back to the ethical status 
quo ante. When Witches of Salem— 
the French moving picture made 
from Arthur Miller's The Crucible— 
opened in New York, many of the re 
viewers said wistfully how proud we 
would have been if such a picture 
had been made in this country. What 
was most strongly if inadvertently 
conveyed was a wish to have the sub 
ject explored further. By Americans 


If it comes to being articulate 
about some of the things which have 
been lying in troubled silence in the 
mind, there is no dearth of material. 
Some “Where-Are-They-Now?” pieces 
about the victims of the McCarthy 
juggernaut would certainly satisfy the 
unstated compassion and curiosity 
many people feel. Nor should the 
superheated patriots of those days 
(so quiet subsequently about Lit 
tle Rock) be forgotten, for they 
would lend themselves excellently to 
comedy. 


There may even have been heroes 
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and heroines—unobserved in the 
clamor of accusation—who under 
pressure were a credit to their native 
upbringing. If there were, Americans 
would like to know about them. It 
would be encouraging. 

To be sure, the liberals cannot 
re-open the subject of McCarthyism 
in either fiction cr non-fiction with- 
out admitting to a failure. However 
strong personal feelings were during 
those “difficult years’—and they 
were often intense to the point of 
anguish—the liberals as a group 
never got off the ground about Mc- 
Carthy. The late Senator was the one 
dominant topic of conversation at 
liberal dinner tables; but there was 
no concerted liberal gesture against 
him. 

Various individuals, it goes without 
saying, protested the invasion of civil 
rights. George Kennan, the late El- 
mer Davis, the Alsops, Herblock. 
Walter Lippmann, Adlai Stevenson, 
and Senators Benton, Lehman, and 
Margaret Chase Smith all raised their 
voices against the slaughter of the 
innocents. But the attempts at leader- 
ship did not pick up a following, 
and liberalism in the McCarthy years 
never reached anything like the or- 
ganized articulateness that an earlier 
generation achieved in the Sacco and 
Vanzetti case. 

Edward R. Murrow, of course, in 
his famous broadcast of March 9, 
1954, lanced the McCarthy boil; and 
Joseph Welch was the irresistible 
symbol of uprightness which made 
even the most passive citizens aware 
that Senator McCarthy had “gone too 
far.” However, with all due respect 
to both men, their performances 
were one-shot jobs. It was fortunate 
for the country that they did what 
they did, but so far as liberalism 
was concerned, it was adventitious. 
Neither Murrow nor Welch was as- 
sociated with the McCarthy phenom- 
enon the way some of the figures of 
the Twenties—Heywood Broun, for 
instance—were associated with the 
Sacco and Vanzetti case; and the con- 
servatives have as much right to claim 
Murrow and Welch as the liberals. 

Admittedly, it would be frighten- 
ing to re-evoke the disturbing Mc- 
Carthy memories—but there are 
nevertheless two helpful factors 
which the particular bias of Ameri- 
can society tends to obscure. 

First, failure itself can be a rally- 
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ing point. We are a success-oriented 
nation. Hence we sometimes do not 
realize that the mere acknowledge- 
ment of falling short is a reminder of 
the enduring standard. 


Second, we are so much a celebrity- 
conscious nation that we automatic- 
ally think of social change in terms 
of that inverted celebrity, the martyr 
and few people feel equal to the 
demands of martyrdom. But in ac- 
tuality, most of the great social di- 
lemmas are ultimately resolved not 
by a few people having an inordinate 
amount of courage, but by a great 
many people having some. 








Naturally, any suggestion that the 
McCarthy period be dug out of its 
encysting silence is bound to meet a 
standard objection—the objection 
that Americans temperamentally do 
not like to look back at the past, even 
when it is good. Their picture of 
themselves is of a forward-looking 
people, oriented to the future. 


But this is not really a question of 
looking backwards. Quite the con- 
trary. If the liberals do not render 
themselves less vulnerable vis-a-vis 
McCarthy, then every time they get 
going with a new program for a new 
day, the still-living forces of Mc- 
Carthyism will be able to sabotage 
it. A candid ventilation of recent 
history is—for present-day liberalism 
—not an inverse and lunatic nostal- 
gia, but a form of looking ahead. 

The fellows on the other side of 
the fence, it is significant to note, 
are not promoting and encouraging 
any triumphant reminiscences of the 
McCarthy era. They are not reprint- 
ing their barbaric editorials, or savor- 
ing and rolling over on their tongues 
the names of the multitudinous ac- 
cused. Why? Because they know what 
liberalism has not yet found out— 
that the climate has changed and the 
wind is beginning to blow from a 
different quarter. 

However, should liberalism decide 
to do a little belated housekeeping 
about the McCarthy period, it cannot 
afford to be sentimental. For in- 
stance, a magazine article like 
Richard H. Rovere’s The Last Days 
of Joe McCarthy is liable to be mis- 
leading—although the piece received 
a great deal of favorable comment 





when it appeared, and it was certainly 
well-intended. 

Published in the July, 1958, issue 
of Esquire, the Rovere article de- 
scribed Senator McCarthy as one of 
the most brilliant and gifted demo- 
gogues who ever came down the pike. 
Thus by implication the men and 
institutions who bowed to him 
were not so much defaulters in the 
struggle over civil rights as mis- 
guided victims of a Senator's person- 
al magnetism. 

But Senator McCarthy was not bril- 
liant and gifted, as the televised Army 
hearings made so clear. Had he been, 
we would have more locutions to re- 
member than “Point of order.” Save 
for a neat—indeed, an absolutely 
stunning—sense of timing about pub- 
licity, the Senator’s talents were only 
those simple ones which show up to 
advantage in an abatoir. It was not 
his gifts or his personality that over- 
whelmed, but the enormity of turn- 
ing the United States Senate into 
a slaughter-house. McCarthy's ghost 
still walks and needs to be exorcised, 
but it will never be done the way 
Rovere tried to do it—with bell, 
book, and candy. 


The laying of the McCarthy ghost 
will require an approach crisper and 
brisker than Rovere’s. It will require 
a direct confrontation of a past 
which, after all, we all lived through 
—shrouded though it may currently 
be in tomb-like silence. 

Senator McCarthy is gone, but his 
absence is not a feather in the liberal 
cap. It was Joseph Raymond Mc- 
Carthy himself, more than any out- 
side circumstance or force majeure, 
who destroyed his own political pow- 
er. The general public did not stage 
any demonstrations against McCar- 
thyism. No great outcry arose like 
the one sparked by Thomas Jefferson 
against the Alien and Sedition Acts. 
Even the liberal protest was serrated 
and spotty. Nevertheless, the Senator 
lived to witness his own plunge to 
obscurity. 

Why? 

If nobody was pushing him—or 
nobody very well organized—what 
accounts for his fall? 

At least a part of the answer has 
to be that he failed as an entertainer. 
He did not observe the old vaude- 
ville maxim, “Always leave them 
wanting more.” To be sure, a certain 
degree of ethical condemnation was 
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involved in the public’s ultimate loss 
of interest in McCarthy, but mostly 
what killed the junior Senator's 
career was the fact that his repertoire, 
‘though murderous, was tiny. Age 
withered and custom staled it, and 
left him a sitting target for Murrow’s 
film clips. 

The liberals can, of course, remem- 
ber very well their own sense of in- 
volvement with the McCarthy period. 
They can remember Annie Lee Moss, 
the Fort Monmouth personnel, Owen 
Lattimore. (Indeed, which of us did 
not have the fantasy more than once 
of appearing before the notorious 
subcommittee and finishing off Sen- 
ator McCarthy for good and all in a 
few contemptuous phrases?) Inward- 
ly—there is no doubt of it—the lib- 
erals were poles apart from the great 
television audience which was un- 
concerned about McCarthy until he 
attacked the Army. But they never 
succeeded in getting that difference 
up on a billboard. 

However, it is not altogether too 
late. For millions of people, the Mc- 
Carthy matter is closed. For liberal- 
ism, it is not. There is, for instance, 
the worrisome question of whether 
another such man might come along 
—this time with a subtler and more 
diversified arsenal. Against any such 
appalling prospect, we need not be 
entirely helpless. 

After the great depression of the 
Thirties, various controls were built 
into the social system to prevent the 
economy from ever again taking so 
disastrous a plunge. Is it not possible 
that controls might be built into the 
social system to prevent—or at least 
minimize—a return of the McCarthy 
phenomenon? For instance, the rules 
governing Congressional investiga- 
tions might be amended on a fish-or- 
cut-bait basis, so that an investinga- 
tion which did not, after a specified 
length of time, produce some tan- 
gible legislation would automatically 
terminate. 

But that, of course, is ancillary. 
The important thing is to discuss the 
McCarthy experience openly, so that 
it will lose some of its power to 
haunt and terrify. The important 
thing is to re-affirm the pre-McCarthy 
standard of ethics. Admittedly, there 
is no use crying over spilled milk. 
But—equally—no Third Law of 
Thermodynamics says that willing 
hands cannot mop it up. 
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The Army Gets 


Its Way 


by JOHN M. SWOMLEY, Jr. 


A BILL extending the peacetime 
draft for another four years has 
passed in the House and the Senate 
with only 23 dissenting votes. It 
would be only reasonable to assume 
that legislation vitally affecting the 
lives of so many millions of young 
citizens, and reaffirming a drastic 
departure from the traditional Amer- 
ican aversion to peacetime conscrip- 
tion, could pass Congress by such an 
overwhelming vote only if it were a 
critical necessity to the military secur- 
ity of the nation. But a careful exam 
ination of the background and pur- 
pose of the peacetime draft reveals 
no such compelling necessity. 


The record, instead, produces in- 
escapable evidence that the incep- 
tion and the perpetuation of the 
peacetime draft can be laid at the 
feet of Army officers who are ada- 
mant advocates of conscription. The 
officers who determine Army policy 
do not want a system of inducements 
and persuasion so characteristic of 
civilian America. They prefer com- 
pulsion. 

Both the Navy and the Air Force, 
however, prefer volunteers. They 
prefer the voluntary method not only 
because they want willing rather 
than unwilling sailors and airmen 
but also because they prefer longer 
term enlistments. 


Lieutenant General Emmett O'Don- 
nell, head of Air Force Personnel 
when the draft was renewed in 1955, 
said, “We have got to have four year 
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men. If forced to the 
year draft it would be the end of the 
Air Force.” He indicated that the 
Air Force could use only long term 
enlistees because of the extensive 
training required to master the highly 
complex technology of modern mili- 
tary weapons. 

More recently, Air Force Major 
General Harold R. Maddux argued 
against renewing the draft in 1959 
because “it is impossible to provide 
the required state of instant readi 
ness with men who don’t want to be 
in the armed forces.” 

That these are not isolated expres 
sions of opinion is seen from an arti 
cle in the December, 1953, Atr Force 
Magazine in which Brigadier 
eral Bonner Fellers stated that “ever 
since General George C. Marshall be 
came Army Chief of Staff in Septem 
ber, 1939, our defense policy has 
been strongly influenced by ground 
officers who advocated compulsory 
universal service. The Navy and Air 
Force, however, have gone along most 
reluctantly. In fact, were they free to 
express themselves, the Navy and Air 
Force would actively oppose” such 
compulsory training. 

It might be easy to explain this 
conflict in the Defense Department by 
saying that the Navy and Air Force 
need skilled men whereas the Army 
needs large numbers of relatively un- 
skilled riflemen. But this is not the 
case. A report to the Secretary of 
Defense in 1957 by a committee of 
which Ralph Cordiner was chairman 
indicates that all of the armed forces 
are using machinery that “is becom- 
ing ever more fantastically complex.” 


we were two 
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This, said the Cordiner Report, 
means that “we must move forward 
jrom a concern with numbers to a 
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deeper concern for quality and for 
retention of skilled personnel for an 
extended period of productive 
service. 

Or it might be easy to explain the 
Army position by saying that the 
Army is less attractive to potential 
volunteers than the Navy or Air 
Force. But a Youth Research Insti- 
tute poll of high school boys pub- 
lished in the December 4, 1958, Des 
Moines Tribune suggested the con- 
trary. Seventy-four per cent of high 
school boys thought the draft should 
be discontinued and 32 per cent said 
they might make a career of the 
armed forces if the pay scale were 
similar to that of industry. Thirty-one 
per cent chose the Army as the best 
branch for active service, 23 per cent 
the Navy, 12 per cent the Marines, 
and 10 per cent the Air Force. 

General Lewis Hershey, who took 
over for the Army on a permanent 
basis a Selective Service System that 
was originally intended to be tempo- 
rary and under civilian control, has 
claimed that the Army can’t get, by 
a voluntary method, the men it needs. 

But a recently retired Army offi- 
cer now serving on the House Armed 
Services Committee, Representative 
Frank Kowalski of Connecticut, said 
February 8, 1959, that the Army 
would probably not need the draft 


if it would stop wasting manpower by 
using thousands of enlisted men as 
houseboys, maids, and chauffeurs. 

The Air Force attitude about the 
draft being needed for a large estab- 
lishment was summarized by Major 
General Kenneth B. Hobson in De- 
cember, 1953, when he was director 
of Manpower Operations for the Air 
Force. He said that before using the 
draft the Air Force would hire civil- 
ians to do support and supply jobs 
that did not require combat trained 
persons. 

If the Army had the same attitude, 
as many as several hundred thousand 
men, who now serve in non-combat 
or supply positions as cooks, typists, 
bookkeepers, truck drivers, and main- 
tenance personnel, could be replaced 
by civilians. 

The Cordiner Report also assumed 
that the armed forces could be re- 
duced and Cordiner himself thought 
the draft could be ended if there were 
sufficient voluntary inducements. The 
Report pointed out that prior to the 
Korean War, when conscription was 
not in effect, the armed forces con- 
sisted of 1,500,000 men, and 60 per 
cent of the enlisted members were 
re-enlisting. But by 1957, when the 
draft had become a part of the Army 
pattern, 97 out of every 100 draftees 
were leaving the armed forces when 
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their term was up and 76 per cent of 
all first term men were leaving at the 
end of their initial period of service. 

John Kenneth Galbraith, professor 
of economics at Harvard, points out 
that “the use of the draft to supply 
military manpower is based on two 
assumptions, both of which . . . are 
now obsolete.” The first is the idea 
that “manpower must be proc ured 
cheaply” and the second is the as- 
sumption that military service is so 
dangerous that it must be distributed 
equally among all the young men of 
the nation. 

Peacetime military service is no 
more dangerous than civilian work, 
Galbraith adds, and “it is by no 
means certain now that in the event 
of war service in the armed forces 
would involve much more risk of 
death than residence in Manhattan.” 

The generals, however, have al- 
ways believed everyone but them- 
selves to be out of step on the matter 
of conscription. During World War 
II the War Department insisted that 
a labor draft was essential despite the 
opposition of Paul McNutt, chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission 
and the combined opposition of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 


the AFL, and the CIO. 


The War Department even refused 
to let the War Manpower Commis- 
sion survey manpower needs in plants 
operated by the armed forces, so as to 
verify alleged labor shortages. None- 
theless the Army continued to spread 
rumors of production shortages. Don- 
ald Nelson, head of the War Produc- 
tion Board, said that these “rumors 
about a production crisis in this 
country lowered the morale of our 
soldiers and raised the morale of the 
enemy.” He pointed out that “there 
was no such thing as a production 
crisis. 

What the Army wanted, wrote John 
Fischer in the May, 1945, Harper's, 
was “control over labor vested in mil- 
itary hands rather than the War 
Manpower Commission.” The labor 
draft was not adopted and events 
demonstrated that it was not at all 
“essential” as the Army had claimed. 

The Army also insisted that a 
nurses draft was needed during 
World War II. .Its case was made 
plausible for a brief time when in 
December, 1943, it lowered its quota 
from 50,000 to 40,000 nurses, leaving 
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only 3,500 to be recruited by June, 
1954, thus causing the American 
Nurses Association to drop its plans 
for a voluntary registration of nurses. 
The Office of War Information also 
dropped its plans to push recruiting 
by a public information campaign. 

After these voluntary programs 
were halted the Army raised its quota 
to 50,000 and again insisted on a 
draft. But recruits poured in in such 
numbers that the quota of 50,000 was 
reached while hearings before the 
House Military Affairs Committee 
were still being held on the nurses 
draft. 

The Army, undaunted, raised the 
quota to 60,000. And once again, by 
the time the Senate was ready to act 
that quota was so nearly reached that 
the Senate would not even consider 
the matter. 


In the postwar period the Army 
did its best to justify a draft in 1946 
and 1947. On September 26, 1946, the 
Army ordered the discharge of an 
estimated 300,000 men six months 
before their normal release date. In 
spite of this, recruiting was so success- 
ful that on October 11 the Army an- 
nounced the cancellation of all 
draft calls for the rest of the year. 
From July 1, 1946, to March 31, 1947, 
when the draft ended, Selective Serv- 
ice spent $22,878,000 to draft 19,798 
men—a cost of $1,155 per man. 

The Army's biggest conscription ef- 
fort was the drive to get Universal 
Military Training. The Army insist- 
ed again and again that the purpose 
of UMT was to build up a large 
trained reserve. During this Army 
campaign for UMT General Evans, 
the executive director of the Reserve 
Officers Association, pointed out that 
in 1951 there were more than 2,500,- 
000 officers and men in the Reserves 
on a voluntary basis. While the drive 
for a larger compulsory reserve was 
under way, the Defense Department 
ordered cutbacks in the voluntary re- 
serve program and in 1950 placed a 
ceiling of 350,000 on the National 
Guard after voluntary recruiting had 
brought the Guard to a total of 
365,515 officers and men. 

When Universal Military Train- 
ing was defeated the Army sought a 
compulsory reserve by other means 
and Congress complied in the Re- 
serve Forces Act of 1955. The Army 
also asked for a six-month voluntary 
program followed by seven and one- 
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half years (later reduced to five and 
one-half years) in the reserves so that 
boys might enter this as an alterna- 
tive to a two year draft. The Army 
hoped that with the draft hanging 
over their heads boys would volun- 
teer in large numbers to escape the 
draft. Thus the Army would be able 
to get thousands of boys who other- 
wise would slip through its fingers 
because of low draft calls. 

President Eisenhower in his Bud- 
get message January 19, 1959, asked 
for an extension of the special six- 
month program as a means of sup- 
plying the reserves and at the same 
time requested removal of the “man- 
datory minimum strength” which he 
termed “entirely inconsistent with a 
policy of promptly adjusting our mil- 
itary forces and concepts to rapidly 
changing world conditions and revo- 
lutionary advances in science and 
technology.” 

The plain truth is that the Army 
could easily get, by the voluntary 
method and without any draft threat, 
a much larger reserve than the Army 
is willing to maintain. 

The President in his Budget mes- 
sage was evidently referring to the 
fact that reserves are of little use in 


the event of nuclear war. General 
LeMay in January, 1959, told the 
House Armed Services Committee 


that “the decisive phase” of a nuclear 
war would “end within two or three 
days” and “there certainly won't be 
any large scale military operations” 
after that. He indicated that reserves 
might be useful “if they are able to 
get out there on very short notice, in 
an hour or a few hours How 
reserves could function that rapidly 
when in previous wars it took weeks 
and months to mobilize them the 
General did not say. 

In the event of a smaller “brush 
fire” war, if the reserves are required 
at all, there would be no need for a 
greater number than the reserves and 
National Guard have hitherto easily 
been able to raise solely by volun 
teering. 

Walter Millis, the military histor- 
ian, in criticizing the “six months 


all 


plus” program and the compulsory 
reserve said: “Even if we should 
again be required to mobilize great 
masses of manpower, comparable to 
the 15,000,000 raised in 1941-45, most 
of them would have to be trained to 
complex technical skills not usually 
acquirable from the kind of train- 
ing one gets in boot camp or in Na- 
tional Guard and reserve divisions.” 


It is difficult for the Army to 
abandon a conscript program which 
for twenty years it has claimed is 
essential. Undoubtedly Army officers 
have come to believe their own prop 
aganda that there is something in 
herently good and democratic in the 
requirement that every citizen serve 
his country—the Army way. 

The Army leadership also thinks 
that military training is good for the 
boys and will teach them a brand of 


citizenship they won't get in the 
homes, schools, and churches of 
America. The National Security 


rraining Commission, on which two 
military officers served, said of com 
pulsory military training: “The the 
ory behind this proposal with which 
we do not disagree is that a period 
of military training is of intrinsic 
benefit to the nation even if a per 
centage of those trained cannot quali 
fy for the reserve . 

Among the advantages of compul 
sory training the Commission listed 
“indoctrination upon the prin 
ciples of duty to country and good 
citizenship” and “a heightened sense 
of national unity and purpose.” It 
also said young men would be told 
“the facts of their world and the 
proper “mental outlook, to face the 
most basic of human challenges.” 

jut aside from such indoctrina 
tion there are very practical reasons 
why the Army wants conscription as 
a permanent feature of American life 
Army officers have a vested interest 
in maintaining a large establishment 
which requires a sizable officer train 
er corps for every new group of 
draftees. The larger the establish 
ment the greater are the chances for 
promotion. The Selective Service Sys 
tem itself provides berths and pres 
tige for additional officers. Moreover, 
the draft guarantees a steady stream 
of men for the Army in spite of 
abuses, poor leadership, and a caste 
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system where volunteer officers are 
well paid while drafted enlisted men 
earn less than $100 a month. Dr. Eli 
Ginzberz, director of staff studies for 
the National Manpower Council, has 
said, “The trouble with the system 
is that there is a tendency for the de- 
fense management to seek the reme- 
dy for its errors by the simple meth- 
od of calling up more manpower.” 

The nation pays dearly for the 
Army's addiction to conscription and 
Congressional responsiveness to Army 
demands. The Cordiner report esti- 
mated that the accident rate in the 
armed forces is so high because of 
inexperienced men manning intricate 
weapons or equipment; close to $5 
billion worth of equipment is not 
now operable. As Cordiner pointed 
out, the advance in “modern war 
technology makes it almost impos- 
sible to train a specialist in two 
years.” 

The losses to the nation when 
young men are forced to postpone 
their education, or family plans, or 
are drafted shortly after marriage, or 
forced to go to useless reserve drill 
twice a week while carrying a heavy 
load of college or graduate work are 
simply incalculable. 

The dangers to world peace from 
military indoctrination of every class 
of draftees and all those coerced into 
a compulsory reserve are likewise 
immeasurable. 

Now that the Army has prevailed 
upon Congress to renew a draft law 
that nobody else seems to want, and 
nobody, including the Army, needs, 
we are in for four more years of con 


scription. Senator Morse’s effort to 
limit the bill to two years was de- 
feated. A separate bill will be nec- 
essary to extend the “six months 


plus” program, which expires August 
1, 1959, and neither the House or the 
Senate has taken any action on this 
training and reserve program. 

Compulsory reserve duty for all 
those who complete either their two 
year draft or short term enlistment 
periods is permanent legislation and 
can be ended only by a new bill spe- 
cifically repealing it. 

Under whatever form, conscrip- 
tion, in itself, implies a wartime pos- 
ture no peace loving people should 
long endure. It is, as General Jan 
Smuts once observed, “the taproot 
of militarism.” As such it has no place 
in peacetime America and should 
speedily be abandoned. 
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CUBA'S 
revolutionar 
DESTINY 


by CARLETON BEALS 


A YEAR AGO, anyone who saw the 
25 horribly multilated bodies 
hung from trees by the Cuban sol- 
diery to terrorize the brave inhabi- 
tants of Holguin could have foretold 
the flight of Batista almost to the day. 
Such atrocities help explain why 
Fidel Castro, young leader of the 
July 26 revolution, has received uni- 
versal acclaim, acclaim that has per- 
mitted the rapid reestablishment of 
government and order, though the 
army and the regime of Batista had 
been wiped out in a clean sweep rare- 
ly achieved by any social upheaval. 
Whatever internal revolutionary dis- 
sensions may exist, the disruptive ca- 
pacities of the prior regimes have 
been annihilated. This is a true revo- 
lution, make no mistake; Cuba is a 
nation thoroughly aroused, and _ its 
fortunes are now in the hands of 
Castro and his militia. 

From his role as a roving barn- 
stormer, Castro has now settled down 
as head of the cabinet, a step made 
necessary when Dr. Jose Miro Car- 
dona, its most conservative member, 
refused to be a rubber stamp. Castro 
took over abruptly, with the curt 
words that any minister unable “to 
keep pace with the revolution” would 
get the boot. 

But what is the revolution? What 
is his program? How will he put it 
into effect? And will he? Will he 
prove as competent and persistent 
in peace as in civil war? 
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A surprising Castro came down 
from the mysterious Oriente Sinai, 
not with tablets of stone but with a 
flaming torch, with tanks, micro- 
phones, and loudspeakers. The giant 
with his black beard, the strong silent 
prophet who read Montesquieu in 
sylvan glades (when not kidnapping 
American marines and business ex- 
ecutives) turned out to be the most 
loquacious man in Cuban history. 
Not since Huey Long have I observed 
a leader who could hold an audience 
spellbound for five hours without 
once stopping for breath: diatribes, 
threats, Jovian prophecy, Jeremiah 
thundering, non-sequiturs, defiance, 
proposals, projects, promises, broth- 
erly love, glowing words about peace 
and the good life for all, plus a curi- 
ous undercurrent of super-glandular 
energy and neurotic resentments. 
Yet with all this outpouring of words, 
the exact what, when, and how of 
the revolution still remain a mystery. 
The Catholics consider him the Sec- 
ond Coming. The Communists con- 
sider him the apostle of anti-Yankee 
imperialism. Somebody at the ex- 
tremes—or in between— is mistaken. 

A great showman who pulls all the 
stops from raucous bravado to 
Christ-like humility, he seems drunk 
with oratory and applause: the great 
crowds, the miraculous doves of 
peace on his shoulder at Camp Co- 
lumbia, the waving banners and 
cheers of mighty assemblages before 
the National Palace. Spontaneous 
new ideas bubble from his lips. “Let 
the Boy Scouts manage Havana traf- 
fic’—and the next day short pants 
and neckerchiefs are waving crowd- 
ed buses on their way. Quit cadging 
soft-drinks and cigarettes from mer- 
chants, he orders his militiamen, and 
the practice stops within the hour. 
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He suddenly decides that there will 
be a new rural guard modeled after 
the Canadian Mounties—something 
Cuba needs as much as it needed 
Batista—but soon the guard will be 
galloping through the cane fields, as 
romantically as the Mounties must 
have appeared to Castro on TV. 
Frivolously oblivious to pressing mat- 
ters, he personally picked out uni- 
forms and brass buttons for his new 
police and militia army. In Santa 
Claus style, he showered Oriente 
from military airplanes with cloth- 
ing, shoes, candy, bicycles, and toys, 
each gift fluttering down under a 
parachute of black and red, the July 
26 colors—traditional syndicalist col- 
ors, neither Communist nor Anarchist. 


In a more serious move, Castro 
made a token land distribution. He 
has promised to put 150,000 peasant 
families on their own land by dis- 
tributing all government domain, 
recovering “stolen” idle lands from 
plantations, mostly American-owned, 
and expropriating additional land 
with payment. “The foreign com- 
panies . . . will scream, but it will do 
them no good.” (It did in Guate- 
mala.) The size of plantations will be 
limited by law, he promised. 


Agricultural Minister Humberto 
Sori Marin hastened to say that land 
reform will not hurt sugar-producing 
properties. Cabinet-head Miro re- 
marked sourly that land distribution 
will be “in accord with the law” (not 
yet issued as Castro has demanded). 

Miro had threatened to resign as 
early as January 19 over the ticklish 
gambling question. This was on the 
eve of Castro’s giant “unity” rally, 
designed to show the world it couldn't 
interfere with his military executions, 
and of his show-case sports-arena 
trial—staged because he was stung by 
criticisms in the American press—to 
which he invited a crowd of foreign 
correspondents who were flown down 
and housed in fancy hotels at gov- 
ernment expense (another impulsive 
grandstand gesture, ill-prepared, un- 
ethical, and indicating Castro’s lack 
of knowledge of the character of the 
invited correspondents or their pub- 
lications). At such a glorious moment 
of trumpeted national unity—hordes 
of peasants were brought in by bus, 
from as far as Oriente province, to 
demonstrate their voluntary loyalty— 
any rift in the cabinet would dim the 
footlights. Miro was persuaded to 
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stay on for several weeks longer. 
On the gambling issue, from the 
standpoint of revolutionary promises, 
Miro was right and Castro was wrong. 
From the outset of the civil war, “no 
gambling” had been one of the cen- 
tral planks of the July 26 program, 
an inviolate promise, and when Ba- 
tista fled, the people wrecked every 
casino in Cuba. President Lleo Ur- 
rutia said gambling was finished; 
not even the well regulated Monte 
Carlo type would be tolerated. But 
the powerful, pampered, and corrupt 
Gastronomical Union shouted and 
carried banners demanding reinstalla- 
tion of the casinos and threatened to 
strike all hotels and restaurants. And 
so, two days after Urrutia’s solemn 
declarations, Castro announced that 
“regulated” gambling would be re- 
sumed. People gasped. Is Urrutia such 
a weak puppet? And if Castro goes 
back on a basic pledge, will he not, 
in the end, retreat on everything? 
His naive impromptu visit to the 
British Embassy ten days after taking 
over Havana, to look in dutiful rev- 
erence at the Queen's portrait, was 
another sad bit of backtracking. The 
visit ignored Urrutia’s foreign minis- 
ter, Roberto Agremonte. It enabled 
the ambassador (who had stupidly ar- 
ranged through an oil company head 
for the British government to ship 
arms to Batista) to hint that Castro 
had come to apologize for his boy- 
cott of England and that the planes 





Herblock in The Washington Post 


“These May Be 
A Little Harder to Execute” 


which had slaughtered so many Cu- 
ban patriots and razed so many towns 
would be paid for. Castro cut the 
ground from under Cuba's friends in 
England, who were still demanding 
an explanation from the MacMillan 
government. It cut the ground from 
under any demand for adequate in- 
demnity, destroying a fine bargain 
ing position. It cut the ground from 
under Minister of Commerce Cepero 
Bonilla in his efforts to push an 
advantageous sugar deal. “The Eng 
lish people were not to blame,” said 
Castro airily, and blithely flew off 
to Venezuela. 


This was not good politics, but the 
act fits Castro’s conception of him 
self as a primitive Christian, anoint- 
ed by the Lord to lift up the poor 
and humble. But why Christian gen 
erosity to British criminals and not 
to Batista’s criminals? According to 
his sister's rhapsodical biography, 
primitive Christianity is Castro's 
fundamental philosophy. It may ac 
count for his curious bed-fellows: 
primitive Christianity is consistent 
with the dogma (if not the practice) 
of both Communism and the Church 

The Church has an investment in 
this revolution. Batista, who got his 
scant schooling at a Protestant mis 
sionary school, was never trusted, nor 
did he continue the heavy church 
subsidies of the “democratic” Grau 
and Prio administrations. Much of 
the hierarchy turned against Batista, 
and there many martyrs from 
Catholic Youth and Catholic Action 
who were horribly mutilated and 
murdered. 


were 


Castro, Jesuit-trained, went out of 
his way on his cross-island tour to 
visit Catholic schools, hospitals, and 
orphanages. President Lleo Urrutia 
is a most devout man. High prelates 
accompany Urrutia and his ministers 
at all the more formal affairs. Urrutia 
has already agreed to tighten up the 
divorce laws, religious instruction is 
to be introduced into the public 
schools as Castro promised, and chap 
lains provided for the new militia 
There may be something to state- 
ments that Urrutia’s appointment as 
provisional President had the prior 
endorsement of the hero’s good 
friend, Archbishop Enrique Perez 
Serrantes of Santiago After Batista’s 
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flight, the archbishop issued a strong 
profamily, pro-labor, pro-peasant, 
pro-small home and land-owning mes- 
sage—almost an endorsement of Cas- 
tro’s program. 

The Communists provided few 
martyrs and few fighters (why should 
they when Batista had always subsi- 
dized their nominal quiescence?), but 
they are gleeful over the blow to 
“Washington imperialism” and “capi- 
talist oppression,” hopeful that the 
social unrest will provide fertile 
ground for propaganda. The Com- 
munists are now most active in the 
new “democratic” regime granted to 
labor. At Washington's behest, they 
had been drastically purged from the 
unions under the Prio administra- 
tion, and Batista’s army-controlled 
elections and the way he made stooge 
labor leaders partners in loot permit- 
ted no “Red” activity. Now the Com- 
munists have staged a comeback in a 
few unions. 

But the strikes now plaguing Cas- 
tro are not directly caused by Com- 
munists. They represent the backlog 
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of endless grievances built up during 
the long dictatorship, unemployment 
from stoppage of public works, and 
revolutionary dislocations. They in- 
volve reinstatement with back pay 
of employees ousted or jailed by 
Batista, a burden of cost and over- 
staffing the companies hesitate to 
assume. They involve the dismissal 
of company officials believed to have 
utilized the dictatorship for anti- 
worker abuses. The head of Shell Oil 
Company has been ejected, and re- 
moval of the local manager of the 
American and Foreign Power Com- 
pany, W. J. Amoss, is sought. Above 
all the strikers demand that Batista’s 
deep wage cuts, which were especial- 
ly heavy in the sugar industry, be rec- 
tified. As soon as a Batista puppet, 
Priscilio Falcon, was imposed on 
the sugar workers’ federation, one 
large American company immediate- 
ly slashed wages 50 per cent, despite 
the high price of sugar. 

At this writing, the major foreign- 
owned sugar mills are struck. Unless 
a settlement is reached quickly, Cuba 
will come nowhere near filling the 
sugar quota and the government will 
be in bad financial straits. In a per- 
sonal appearance before the sugar la- 
bor federation, Castro denounced the 
foreign “sugar magnates” for de- 
liberately sabotaging the revolution 
and appealed to the workers to get 
back on their jobs and make sacti- 
fices. “I have great plans for the 
sugar industry,” he told them, not 
specifying what they were. But on 
taking over the cabinet post, he said, 
pointedly, “We may have to nation- 
alize the mills.” A day later Secre- 
tary of Labor Manuel Fernandez 
Garcia growled over television that 
the government had no intention of 
nationalizing the mills or any other 
industry. Is this double-talk? Or is 
Fernandez also on the way out? 

Sugar is life and death for Cuba. 
This sweat-shop industry, accounting 
for 81 per cent of the exports, em- 
ploys the bulk of the work force, yet 
fails to provide more than a few 
months’ employment yearly. Despite 
some diversification during the past 
decade, Cuba is still a one-crop coun- 
try, and unless the revolution diversi- 
fies agriculture so the island will no 
longer have to import high priced 
food for a  semi-starving, ill-paid 
population, and establishes consum- 
er goods industries to take up a sea- 


sonal unemployment, all the good 
will in the world will not prevent the 
return of a one-crop type of govern- 
ment—dictatorship. 

All Cuban industry is owned or 
controlled by foreign capital— 
the country’s arable lands, the 
mills, warehouses, banking, communi- 
cations, railroads, shipping facilities, 
plus the highest paid lawyers and, at 
least until the revolution, the poli- 
ticians. Commerce Minister Cepero 
Bonilla, in a recently published book, 
describes how Batista sold Cuba down 
the river, particularly in the market- 
ing of molasses, for the benefit of a 
few American monopolists so that he 
could enlarge his own loot. 





Absentee American ownership rais- 
es many questions, important for 
Cuba and for U.S. relations with all 
Latin America, concerning the prop- 
er role of outside private capital and 
governmental economic aid. We seem 
to think that our dollars are a magic 
formula, which by raising living 
standards among our neighbors will 
alone avert Communism and totali- 
tarianism, thus promoting democra- 
cy and friendship. Yet the two Latin 
American countries with the largest 
U.S. investments, Venezuela and 
Cuba, have been plagued for years 
by frightful dictatorships that have 
actually promoted underground Com- 
munism and have heightened nation- 
alist anti-Americanism to a_ bitter 
ness scarcely paralleled in the Near 
East or in Asia. 

In spite of our mystic faith in the 
magic of dollars, our economic aid 
and private capital, whatever the 
long-range benefits, inevitably but- 
tress any existing dictatorship. Pri- 
vate investment abroad may repre- 
sent “free enterprise” to the United 
States, but as “absentee capital” it 
represents just the opposite to a for- 
eign country, for there it blocks free 
enterprise; it blocks organic home- 
grown economic evolution beneficial 
to the people at large and to the eco- 
nomic health of the country. In- 
evitably, regardless of what new em- 
ployment and additional revenue our 
aid and investment may provide, the 
local national economy is distorted 
and is forced to ally itself with dic- 
tatorship. 

Wages in the American-owned pe- 
troleum industry in Venezuela are 
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well above the national average, but 
it employs relatively few native citi- 
zens, all of whom live in one corner 
of that vast land. Yet these high 
wages result in inflation and high 
prices for imported food, so in many 
ways the lot of most people is actual- 
ly worsened. Furthermore, American 
capital is nearly always invested to 
satisfy the needs of the United States’ 
industrial and corporate system, ra- 
ther than the needs of the nation 
where the capital is being used. Pub- 
lic utilities and railroads are devel- 
oped chiefly to benefit American in- 
vestors, not to minister to the gen- 
eral welfare. Most capital goes into 
the extractive, rather than consumer, 
industries, a double economic drain, 
for valuable natural resources along 
with profits flow abroad, forever 
lost, so that there is little re-fertiliza- 
tion of local enterprise. The net re- 
sult is that local economic problems 
are not eased, but aggravated. 

Venezuela recently increased its 
share of oil profits. This promotes 
government initiative—and graft— 
but not free economic initiative. 
Chile has tried to ameliorate the situ- 
ation by requiring that 25 per cent 
of all profits of foreign corporations 
be reinvested in Chile. Other coun- 
tries have tinkered with capital ex- 
port taxes or enforced barter. 


Unless we are willing to reexamine 
our theory of absentee capital in- 
vestment and revise it so that our dol- 
lars can provide decent wages, move 
into needed new fields, promote more 
local manufacturing of consumer 
goods, and foster bona fide independ- 
ent national growth, there is little 
that this country can do at present 
to help Cuba. Anything less than a 
basic overhaul would be merely balm 
for our own bad conscience, and 
would bring only deepening disaster. 
Unhappily, no such reexamination is 
likely; it would be the exact opposite 
of proposals made by Vice President 
Richard Nixon and Presidential ad- 
viser Milton Eisenhower. 


One problem seems solved. Castro 
has booted out the American military 
mission, which stuck by Batista to 
the bitter end, wining, dining, em- 
bracing, and decorating his worst 
killers. We did cut off direct military 
shipments last March, but evidence is 
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accumulating that this was hypo- 
crisy, that we permitted—and prob- 
ably promoted—heavy arms ship- 
ments from other sources in Europe 
and the Americas, so that our mili- 
tary aid to Batista never ceased until 
the end. 


Peacetime Western hemisphere de- 
fense as it is now constituted is a joke 
and has no significance in the bal- 
ance of world power. All it does is 
provide a convenient outlet for out- 
moded war material and pleasant car- 
pet-bagging for over-sized military 
missions. If anything, our Western 
hemisphere military policy weakens 
both ourselves and Latin America 
and builds no popular good will—al- 
though it is universally commended 
by our official good will propaganda. 
Costa Rican and some other Latin 
American government leaders are de- 
manding that the program be 
abandoned. 

Our defense policy places a great 
strain on national economies, caus- 
ing—in spite of our gifts of arma- 
ments—greater military expenditures 
of money which should be going in- 
to developing the country. It 
strengthens the political role of the 
military—a curse in Latin America 
for a century. Our program has 
turned back the clock of democratic 
evolution and freedom in many coun- 
tries by a generation. It is a prime 
cause of instability, disorder, rioting, 
and revolution—for the reverse side 
of this false coin is military dictator- 
ship, actual or nascent. 

Nor do we seem to learn the les- 
sons of Latin American history. We 
will keep on pampering the Domini- 
can Republic dictator Trujillo until 
a terrible explosion occurs. Even af- 
ter the Cuban revolution, we em- 
barked on a massive military mission 
and an arms program for Haiti, 
ruled by an oppressive dictatorship. 
(A big oil concession, on terms scarce- 
ly advantageous to Haiti, was finally 
signed February 13.) We send mili- 
tary aid although every leading news- 
paper man in Haiti, if not already 
killed, is in jail. No wonder Latin 
Americans say we love dictatorships! 

In the meantime, the Cuban hori- 
zon remains obscure; accomplish- 
ments thus far are mostly negative ex- 
cept for the creation of a new police 
force and the restoration of civil lib- 
erties and an independent press and 
labor movement. Shattered rail and 


road communications have been re- 
paired with incredible rapidity. But 
the final direction of the revolution 
is still a fortune-teller’s guess. The 
tea-leaves read that Cuban needs are 
great; the revolutionary trend is like- 
ly to deepen. Castro, if impulsive 
and capricious, has stubborn perse- 
vering purpose, depth as well as sur- 
face volubility. Terrific pressures will 
be put on him by the United States— 
the new ambassador was a former of- 
ficer of the American-owned Cuban 
telephone company—but apparently 
Castro is a fanatic patriotic national- 
ist not to be coerced by threats or ar- 
rogance. His reaction might be as 
swift as Nasser’s was in seizing the 
Suez Canal. Yet, after the gambling 
and British Embassy incidents, one 
wonders if, given his natural kind- 
ness, Fidel Castro’s firm program may 
melt away, and his super-Christian 
sentiments lead him to embrace a few 
of those scoundrels known as “Ameri- 


can imperialists.” 


But nothing in Cuba will ever be 
as bad as the Batista dictatorship. It 
has been a lesson Cubans will not 
soon forget. Just now it is “the peo- 
ple’s government,” and there is a 
real chance that there will be funda- 
mental beneficial changes in the eco- 
nomic life of the island which will 
make possible an enduring demo- 
cratic system. 
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left ferment \N LABOR 


by SIDNEY LENS 


= story is told of a Soviet com- 
missar who was called on to 
address sullen factory workers on the 
great achievements of the five-year 
plan. He pleaded with his audience 
for critical questions. After five min- 
utes of stony silence, a man in the 
back row raised his head and asked: 
“Comrade commissar, why is it if 
everything is so good, it’s so bad?” 

The nearly five million unem- 
ployed in the United States are asking 
similar questions of their own indus- 
trial commissars this spring. The press 
has reported the end of the recession; 
business and profits are approaching 
new peaks. But more than half of the 
149 major areas surveyed by the De- 
partment of Labor are considered 
“depressed.” Eleven suffer unem- 
ployment approaching the propor- 
tions of the 1930’s—12 per cent or 
more. The number of jobless is high- 
er by 240,000 than in the recession 
period a year ago. The number of 
those unemployed a full half year has 
almost tripled, from 309,000 to 
818,000. The nation has recovered al- 
most three-quarters of its lost produc- 
tion, but of the 2,400,000 jobs wiped 
out in the decline only 700,000 have 
been restored. 

In Detroit one of every seven or 
eight workers is looking, more or less 
hopelessly, for a job. When the 
Kroger food chain advertised for a 
few men, a thousand showed up; 120 
were fortunate enough to get appli- 
cation cards. Of the 200,000 out of 
work in Detroit, 75,000 have already 
exhausted both unemployment com- 
pensation and union-won supple- 
mental unemployment benefits. 

In Harlan County, Kentucky, the 
ghost towns begin to look as bleak 
as in depression days. In 1948, though 
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the number of mines in operation 
continued to decline, there were still 
12,500 miners at work; now there 
are only 5,087. Nine thousand fam- 
ilies, 38,000 persons in all, are listed 
by the state board of welfare as 
destitute. In Kenvir, near Harlan, 
most of the citizens—having ex- 
hausted their unemployment com- 
pensation—subsist on government 
handouts of corn meal, flour, rice, 
and powdered milk. The Department 
of Agriculture has reported that on 
December 31, more than five million 
needy persons on relief throughout 
the country—the largest number 
since 1942—were receiving dona- 
tions of government surplus food. It 
is anything but a cheerful picture. 
Even David Lawrence, arch-conserva- 
tive editor of U.S. News and World 
Report, has called it a “paradox of 
continued unemployment on a large 
scale during a period of steadily pro- 
gressing recovery.” 

Statistically we are still a long way 
from the dire days of 1933, when 25 
per cent of the labor force, 13 million 
workers, languished on the industrial 
ash-heap. But today’s specter looms 
larger than the bare figures indicate. 
Americans have begun to wonder 
whether this time, unlike the re- 
coveries from the two previous post- 
war recessions, we might not carry 
over a residue of permanent, and 
ever-growing, unemployment. 

The crisis in the country up to 
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now has been over foreign policy 
and the war danger-—with the aver- 
age citizen, seemingly secure in his 
job and living in relative prosperity, 
only mildly perturbed. Now, in the 
spring of 1959, a new crisis is fusing 
with the older one. There are few 
fears that, given full doses of govern- 
ment aid, American business can not 
recover from this and future reces- 
sion doldrums. But there is a serious 
question whether the nation might 
not stabilize each time at a higher 
plateau of unemployment; whether 
the jobs that are being erased by 
the automatic machines can be re- 
couped in other sectors of the econo- 
my. While they were spending $100 
billion for new plant and machines 
from 1955 to 1957, spokesmen for 
business had insisted that automation 
would not greatly disturb the total 
labor force. But the evidence of 1959 
is not at all heartening; the storm 
signals are flying high. 

U.S. News and World Report has 
predicted that towards summer un- 
employment will dip to 3,500,000. 
But it hastened to add that this will 
“mark the largest number of unem- 
ployed in any recovery period since 
World War II.” The figure would 
still be more than five per cent of 
the labor force, as high as in the 1954 
recession. In Britain where unem- 
ployment is rising “sharply,” the job- 
less estimate is only 2.8 per cent, 
according to the New York Times. 


As disturbing as the persisting un- 
employment is the impact of reces- 
sion on the American labor move- 
ment—particularly its most dynamic 
section, the mass industry unions. 
Unions like the Auto Workers, Steel- 
workers, Miners, and Electrical Work- 
ers are suffering their first serious 
decline since 1935, and there is no 
prospect that the process will soon 
be reversed. These unions are the 
victims of what Business Week calls 
“productivity unemployment.” 

In a single decade steel production 
efficiency has gone up by one-fifth. 
Ten years ago it would have taken 
637,000 steel workers to produce what 
536,000 produced a few months ago. 
The output of the average auto work- 
er rose from 6.7 cars and trucks a 
year to 8.1. With 631,000 workers the 
industry can now produce as many 
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vehicles as 763,000 could ten years 
ago. The replaced 132,000 are the 
“productivity unemployed” who now 
scrounge for jobs in Detroit and 
Muskegon. In coal the results have 
been even more dramatic: the 1948 
miner dug 1,375 tons; last year’s 
miner, 2,016 tons, an increase of 46 
per cent. One hundred and ninety- 
five thousand coal-diggers now mine 
what 290,000 men could produce a 
decade ago. Those who are working 
in the mines are doing fine, averaging 
$3.03 an hour and enjoying medical 
and other benefits they never 
dreamed possible a generation ago. 
But those who are unemployed, as 
in Harlan County, have nothing. 

The same dreary tale can be told 
of the oil, electrical, and other in- 
dustries: more efficiency and fewer 
workers. Seventy-two thousand jobs 
have evaporated in the oil industry. 
These jobs, as Business Week puts it, 
“are gone forever.” 


The result is that the mass in- 
dustry unions, most of which have 
grown steadily for two decades, are 
now headed in the opposite direction. 
Walter Reuther’s UAW is down from 
1,400,000 in 1953 to one million, and 
no doubt will be cut back farther 
in the quiet months when the in- 
dustry tools up for next year’s models. 
In March the union laid off 78 staff 
members and imposed a five per cent 
wage cut on the remaining 570. This 
was in addition to the 101 profes- 
sionals sent back to the shops last 
year. Leaders of the union frankly 
admitted that “we have to think of 
ourselves as a million member or- 
ganization, rather than a million and 
a half.” Of the 78 men dropped, 17 
were from the organizing crew, indi- 
cating how pessimistic were UAW 
leaders over the prospect of recoup- 
ing the losses. If there were some 
chance of enrolling hundreds of 
thousands of the unorganized, per- 
haps Reuther might have cut wages 
by 15 per cent and kept his staff in- 
tact until the UAW convention later 
this year could raise dues. 

Newsweek magazine, always alert 
to find a silver lining behind a black 
economic cloud, crowed that the 
“downturn of industrial unionism” 
resulting from automated unemploy- 
ment bolsters the hand of the moder- 
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ate AFL President George Meany 
against the more aggressive Walter 
Reuther. Meany, it said, was acting 
today “from new strength.” 

Viewed from this narrow focus so 
often shared by organs of mass per- 
suasion, this may be true in part. The 
craft unions, Meany’s more fervid 
supporters, have not been hit by “pro- 
ductivity unemployment” at any- 
where near the rate of the industrial 
unions. In the service trades the job- 
less constitute only 4.7 per cent of the 
work force as against more than twice 
that number in automobjles. Con- 
struction has held up fairly/well. But 
what Newsweek overlooks are the 
ideological effects of “productivity 
unemployment.” Walter Reuther, it 
forgets, is a political weathervane. 
Having put his finger to the wind he 
will now take a sharp turn to the 
left, seeking to catch the imagination 
not only of his own members but of 
the uneasy working class as a whole. 
The signs are already apparent. 

In Detroit, the most hard-hit major 
city in the nation, the jobless are 
raising Cain as they haven't since 
the depression days. Former automo- 
bile unionists, now exhausting both 
their unemployment compensation 
and union-won supplemental unem- 
ployment benefits (SUB), have put 
up picket lines not only in front of 
their former plants but at Solidarity 
House, the union headquarters, as 
well. 

Reacting to such pressures, Reu- 
ther, the red-headed dynamo of the 
UAW, has proposed a three-pronged 
offensive: 

One—Legislative lobbying for a 
national 35-hour work week (with 40 
hours pay.) 

Two—A “March on Washington” 
to dramatize the unemployment 
problem—now changed to a mass con- 
ference of the unemployed in Wash- 
ington soon. 

Three—Organization of unemploy- 
ment councils, auxiliary to the trade 
union movement. 

During the 1930's, many of Reu- 
ther’s associates—Emil Mazey, the 
union's secretary-treasurer, in particu- 
lar—were leaders of the unemployed. 
They felt then and feel now that the 
initiative for such a movement must 
come from organized labor rather 
than from left-wing intellectuals who 
are not an integral part of labor. The 
AFL eschewed this brand of “radical- 


ism” in the depression days, but Reu- 
ther intends to take this course now 
before “outsiders” get into the act. 
‘Together with Mazey and vice-presi- 
dent Leonard Woodcock he is form- 
ing a special “task force on unem- 
ployment.” 


Moving to a logical conclusion, 
Reuther is taking a turn toward “po- 
litical unionism.” His trademark 
hitherto has been the pragmatic 
strategy of winning social objectives 
through economic collective _ bar- 
gaining. To fight inflation in 1945-46, 
he demanded that the automobile 
companies agree not to boost prices. 
A few years later he won the “escala- 
tor” cost-of-living clause that provides 
for wage increases after prices have 
risen. Later he negotiated additional 
pension benefits to supplement fed- 
cral social security. Supplemental un- 
employment benefits, won at the 
bargaining table in 1955, were aimed 
at bringing state unemployment com- 
pensation to the levels envisioned by 
the New Deal—two-thirds of normal 
take-home pay. In 1957 he agreed to 
fight for a 30-hour week with 40 
hours pay. This demand was jetti 
soned in 1958 when Reuther felt that 
his bargaining position was not 
strong enough to win the shorter 
work week. On each occasion, along 
with bread and butter demands, there 
was a social kernel in each collective 


bargaining package. 


But with the prospect of permanent 


unemployment, Reuther’s locus of 
operations is shifting appreciably to 
the political front. The needs are 
too great to be won at the bargain- 
ing table. Corporations pay supple- 
mental unemployment benefits, but 
what happens after these are used 
up—as they have been in so many 
thousands of cases? The only solu- 
tion then becomes a political solu- 
tion, and it is here that Walter Reu- 
ther is beginning to concentrate. 


Having shelved the shorter work- 
week as a bargaining demand, Reu- 
ther is now proposing legislation for 
a national 35-hour week. The mass 
conference in Washington is meant 
to dramatize this need as well as 
other planks of his program: raising 
of tax exemptions, a boost in mini 


mum wages, building of schools, 
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homes, hospitals, and highways, a 
moratorium on withholding taxes, 
and action against administered 
prices. Reuther knows that most of 
his plan will not pass—perhaps none 
of it. But for the moment at least 
his appeal is primarily to the ranks 
at the grass roots. Sensing the ten- 
sion here, he knows what Meany and 
others evidently refuse to recognize: 
that it must be dealt with, and that 
the only way to deal with it is to offer 
a bold program of action. 

If Reuther is consistent in this it 

will be his hand, rather than Meany’s 
or the old craft unionists’, that is 
finally strengthened. When unem- 
ployment became a problem in the 
early 1930's, the old AFL at first 
condemned compensation and relief 
measures as “doles.” This was one 
of the principal reasons it could not 
meet the test of that period, and it 
opened the door wide for new union- 
ists around Lewis, Hillman, and the 
radical rank and file who built the 
CIO. If the merged AFL-CIO leader 
ship confines itself to “a statement 
of noble objectives,” it will once again 
open the door to those in labor 
Reuther and others—who see the 
necessity of turning to militant and 
aggressive social action. 
“The coming slump,” wrote C. 
Wright Mills in his New Men of 
Power, “may well be a big show. Its 
historical timing and magnitude may 
well implant the insurgent impulse in 
the American workers.” 

These words, written more than a 
decade ago, were the rationale be- 
hind Mills’ hope that a new Left 
might be born in America. Unem- 
ployment, he felt, would reawaken 
the “insurgent impulse” lost in the 
wartime and postwar prosperity and 
lay the foundation for a modern 
radicalism. 

Mills was certainly wrong in his 
time-table, and it may be that he was 
also wrong in his prognosis of slump. 
It is possible that our economic sys- 
tem has enough Keynesian safeguards 
to recover production and profits lost 
in cyclical downturns. But if a 
permanent army of unemployed re- 
mains, if the higher-paid factory 
hands are down-graded to lower-pay- 
ing service jobs or obliged to subsist 
on compensation and relief, the mood 
of desperation which underlies an 
“insurgent impulse” is bound to 
broaden. 
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Excellence 
On Screen 








by MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


a pursuit of excellence on the 
screen is easily sidetracked to a 
treadmill race after the unusual, 
which is not the same thing, despite 
random seductions of jaded sensibili- 
ties. To be able to tell the difference 
is, of course, one of the severest tests 
of critical sensitivity and standards. 
Excellence is by its mature rare 
enough to be unusual. But if in terms 
of quantity it is always possible, in 
those of quality it is characteristically 
unique, and, in a_ sense, always 
accidental. 

In the movies, the separation of the 
unique and the unusual occurs al- 
most automatically. When something 
unusual is successful, a vast, informal 
yet inexorable machinery makes sure 
it is hefted, decanted, and analyzed 
by unerring commercialism into a 
formulary structure that can be re- 
produced. When the unusual some- 
thing is unique, however, the process 
doesn’t work. The unique does not 
crack into easily imitable distillates, 
and it invariably leaves residues of 
essential qualities that resist industri- 
al analysis. 

The outcome is that the success- 
fully unusual is imitated, and its 
imitations imitated, until even the 
prototype seems commonplace or 
worse, except to eyes trained and 
interested in history. Now, the parts 
or separate elements of the unique 
may be imitated, by those inevitable 
idealists who follow the spoor of 
masterpieces in packs, ravening after 
the flesh of the sublime. The whole, 
however, remains—unique. And the 
unique in its entirety may be repro- 
duced only in counterfeit, with suc- 
cess measured according to its ap- 
proach towards the impossible and 
pointless state of being absolutely 


identical with the original. There is 
always a lot of pointlessness around 
to prove the impossibility and ab- 
surdity of conceiving the uniquely 
excellent to be merely unusual. But 
there are always those rare, splendid 
works that vindicate distinctions, giv- 
ing point to standards of discrimina- 
tion in a milieu wherein so much is 
created equal, and so little is made 
that makes any difference. 

And making a difference for our 
having seen it is not only a character- 
istic of the subversively inferior, but 
is a sign and meaning of the work 
of excellence as well. The first mo- 
ments of Ingmar Bergman's The 
Seventh Seal (Janus Films), for ex- 
ample, instantly implicate our self- 
questioning. As the film unfolds, we 
are taken up by the power of a wholly 
individual conception of traditionally 
meaningful imagery. Bergman, who 
wrote and directed the film, intends 
an allegory that is at once specific 
and richly ambiguous. In this time of 
continual cataclysm, he projects an- 
other time: a vision of medieval 
Europe at the implacable mercy of 
the Black Death, when men danced 
each day along the edges of a fright- 
ful doom, clutching their pleasures 
and blinded to their cruelties by the 
delusive coruscations of apocalypse. 

The terminology of ancient mor 
alities is kept—and _tranfsormed. 
Within a richly detailed and more 
richly suggestive recreation of Four- 
teenth Century Sweden, the characters 
represent figures in a timeless play- 
the more truly as each belongs so 
completely in the time and place es- 
tablished in the film. Bergman does 
not propose to visualize passages out 
of Revelation, as evangelistic tableaux 
vivants. If the film is a form of ser- 
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mon on the text of the opening of 
the seventh seal of the book of judg- 
ment, the imagery is cinematically 
autonomous, and not dependent 
upon essentially literary values. 

The characters, therefore, repre- 
sent concepts only insofar as they 
first are the distinct, particular peo- 
ple we see in the world made alive 
on the screen. And their distinctness, 
their crucial credibility, is created in 
what is surely a remarkable synthesis 
of ideas, direction, cinematography, 
and performance. Max von Sydow 
as the crusader, tall and lean, with 
the spare, big-boned dignity of a 
Lehmbruck statue, may truly sym- 
bolize an ideal of human nobility. 
There is symbolic grandeur as he 
reaches for the possibility of mean- 
ing in existence, proudly proposing 
an epic game of chess with Death 
that is itself an expression of hope: 
an assumption that there are rules 
governing the play of life, defining 
winning and losing, distinguishing 
tactic and principle. But in his eyes 
and bearing and behavior there is 
also disillusion—not self-pitying but 
starkly heroic, expressing the corro- 
sion of a dedicated, self-abnegating 
faith after ten years of holy war that 
have meant no holiness to the world 
or glory to God. Bergman has formed 
a uniquely personal image in von 
Sydow’s performance, in the very way 
his gauntly handsome features are 
framed by the surrounding terror and 
despair, in a landscape depicted in 
harsh Nordic extremes of dazzling, 
sunlit clarity and somber, mystifying 
shadows. 


This landscape is drawn and de- 
tailed by Bergman with photographic 
fidelity, and yet in a manner that 
is integrally personal, projecting a 
visionary medievalism in which the 
fantastic is accepted as a quality of 
reality. In it, all the characters reveal 
themselves in their own terms, with 
such cinematic economy that we 
know them intimately in the instant 
of recognition, and yet are always un- 
prepared for the inevitable surprises 
of their thoughts and actions. Im- 
mediately contrasted with the knight 
is his squire: that other aspect of 
the classic chivalric unit of high pur- 
pose and low practicality. Hero and 
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servant, bound by responsibility and 
duty, form an eternal organism of 
action. This squire, however, like 
Sancho Panza or Leporello, is not 
merely a comic counterpoise to an 
essentially improbable hero—such as 
Gabby Hayes or Jack Carson or any 
of the legion of sidekick straight-men 
of our modernized, democratized 
epics of chivalry. Superbly realized 
by Gunnar Bjornstrand with massive 
inner rationality and decency, he 
presents an emblematic commoner’s 
tactical cynicism and powerful phy- 
sique, his strengths and weaknesses 
meshing precisely with the virtues 
and visionary lapses of his master. 

All the persons they encounter on 
their journey homeward are vital, 
credible, and essentially enigmatic. If 
they are symbols, it is not as literary 
ideographs, but as complex repre- 
sentations of human qualities in a 
world of permanent horror and 
ephemeral hope. A villainous oppor- 
tunist, Bertil Anderberg, is recog- 
nized as once having been a priest— 
the very one, in fact, who had 
preached the crusade on which the 
knight had gone so hopefully so long 
before. Now, excusing himself on the 
grounds that the world is full of sick- 
ness and evil, he ekes out survival by 
robbing corpses, by rape and threats 
of rape, by shunting the vagarious 
furies of his ignorant, superstitious 
compatriots on to any conveniently 
helpless stranger. 

A girl, Gunnel Lindblom, left alone 
on a plague-swept farm, is rescued 
from rape by the squire, and mutely 
agrees to follow him, his decency her 
only family. A procession of peni- 
tents, bearing skulls and smoky 
censers and rudely-cut crucifixes, 
whips itself into an ecstasy of antici- 
pated damnation, watched by the 
repelled and fascinated people—who 
had just before been coldly observ- 
ing a company of strolling players. 
A simple, pitiably addled girl, Maud 
Hanson, is chained and caged for 
burning as a witch, incriminating 
herself and her tormentors as she 
cries out her insanely honest vision 
that the Devil is with her, and is 
everywhere. 


A lumpish blacksmith, Ake Frie- 
dell, is cuckolded by his lusty wife, 
Inga Gill, and a raffish actor, only 
to be wheedled into forgiveness on the 
promise of his favorite cooking: the 
senses persuading and placating each 


other, as Bergman again weaves witty 
textures of sensual comedy—as he did 
so skilfully in Smiles of a Summer 
Night, but with much more than 
satire threading here. The actor, Erik 
Strankmark, admires his own skill ‘at 
feigning death, as he dupes the silly 
husband, only to be cut down by 
the omnipresent mortality, which is 
not to be put off by secular——or 
sacred—play-acting. But in fact, of all 
those who are met by the knight's 
party, or who become attached to it, 
only the actor's trouping partners are 
fated to be preserved. These are 
gentle, happy, affectionate people: a 
vivacious clown, Nils Poppe, his 
charming wife, Bibi Andersson, and 
the burbling, sturdy baby son, mak- 
ing a family and presaging a multi- 
tude in their loving concern. 


The clown is an artist, dedicated 
to the goodness and truth of the 
beautiful. Bergman is plain and bit- 
ing in contrasting his vocation with 
that of a painter, busily creating to 
order a mural for a wall in a church, 
while cynically believing that his 
work is intended to encourage the 
terror of the people, driving them 
harder into the arms of his employers, 
the priests he despises. The clown 
is a free spirit, given to visions of the 
sublime and the terrible beyond the 
boundaries of the senses. For Berg- 
man, only such a spirit—one of man 
as fool and creator, vulnerable dream 
er and artisan of the ineffable—is 
able to see beneath appearances. He 
alone, naive and prophetically world- 
ly, can make out that other figure 
with whom the knight matches stra 
tegies, while destiny oversees the play 
of pieces on the boaid. But while 
Death appears directly to the knight, 
the clown is able to see him from the 
remove of one whose time has not yet 
come, who is free to choose survival. 
And it is the clown and his little fam 
ily that escape to life, while the others 
enter the empty safety of the knight's 
castle. Bergman allows only the barest 
greeting between the knight and his 
chatelaine, and there is left no time 
for hospitality or life, as the party 
awaits Death while reciting the fore- 
dooms of Revelation. The dance from 
the castle, the macabre procession 
silhouetted against a sky of brilliant 
clay, closes what is a dreadful comedy: 
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for Death himself does not know 
what lies beyond life, and the knight's 
cry for knowledge rather than belief, 
for beacons of meaning and justice 
and mercy in the dark mystery of 
life, remains unanswered. 


In the cowled figure of Death, 
Bergman presents the most striking, 
the most ambiguous of his characters. 
As realized by Bengt Ekerot, the 
figure bears all the outward re- 
semblances to the spook of tradition- 
al, popular iconography. But Death 
to Bergman is a figure of personality, 
beyond cartoon shadings and dimen- 
sions. Ekerot at one instant is a loom- 
ing, brooding materialization of fear. 
At another, he is a patiently amused 
gamesman, affecting the choice of 
moves as if one is better than an- 
other, allowing the knight to trick 
himself into revealing his strategy, 
and to upset the board and pieces as 
if the order of a game of chess has 
anything to do with life. Again, he is 
a grimly impartial harvester of inno- 
cents and howling, cursing scoundrels. 
Then, and at the last, he is himself 
an implacable condition, without 
volition or responsibility, serving an 
inexplicable destiny. 

What can so personal an imagery 
mean, beyond the immediate and 
prolonged impact of its force and 
style? To treat a work so concerned 
with religious faith and practice as 
some kind of mystifying parable to 
be puzzled out for its burden of 
bromides or humilies would be to 
discount Bergman's artistry—and his 
bitterness. There is no escapism here, 
from the horror and cruelty of our 
days to a sentimentalized or Gothical- 
ly horripilant medievalism. What 
there is in The Seventh Seal is a par- 
ticular work of a particular imagina- 
tion, driven by its own genius, and 
formed to a unique excellence. To 
regard it as a fleeting entertainment, 
because it is to be seen where there is 
so little shown of longer importance, 
is to be tragically deluded. In a paint- 
ing or sculpture, an opera or chorale, 
a novel or epic poem, its excellence 
would mark a masterwork hailed as 
having significant meaning and im- 
portance in our time. On the screen, 
the orders of measurement and judg- 
ment are still unproved by serious at- 
tention, seriously sustained. And yet, 
the works of excellence are there, to 
guide and enthrall, to be relished 
and remembered. 
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Prophetic Utterance 


Dear Sirs: 

“America’s Broken Mainspring” by Adlai 
Stevenson in the March issue is certainly one 
of the most prophetic utterances ever to see 
print. 

I'm a pastor in a small mid-west town, who 
is constantly torn between the obviously er- 
roneous opinion held by many called Chris- 
tian that religion—especially ministers—and 
politics should never be mixed. But it seems 
obvious to Stevenson at least, and to others 
too, that 100 years from now there will be 
neither a church to preach against the sins 
of Hollywood, Reno, and the neighborhood 
drunk, nor free American congregations to 
hear these messages (and much better ones, 
one would hope), unless the church grapples 
with these larger issues which she sometimes 
approaches all too hesitantly. 

The first word and the last in Christianity 
is that same one known to the foundation 
stone of democracy, namely responsibility. 
May we pray that God help us be responsible, 
that at the very least we may be spared the 
ignominy of having to pray when we are not 
responsible, “God, help us!” 

Rev. Eucene W. Smitu 
Taylor, Nebr. 


Stevenson Tremendous 


Dear Sirs: 

I am not numbered among those who write 
many “letters to the editor.” However, may I 
say that the article, “America’s Broken Main- 
spring” by Adlai E. Stevenson in the present 
issue of The Progressive, is tremendous! I 
suppose that there must be that “split-second 
of time” when major changes begin, when 
things start from “bad to better.” I wonder 
seriously whether such a significant moment 
may not have struck when Mr. Stevenson first 
spoke the words of this memorial lecture! 

Permit me also to add that your own edi- 
torial comment, “Mandate for Action,” was 
excellent. 

A.sert H. BALLER 
Pastor, Robbins Memorial Church 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Israel Disputes MacVane 


Dear Sirs: 

The article by John MacVane, “Time 
Bomb in the Middle East,” in the February 
issue of The Progressive, refers to a “resolu- 
tion passed by the General Assembly Decem- 
ber 11, 1948, providing that Palestine refugees 
who wish to return home and live at peace 
with their neighbors should be permitted to 


do so at the earliest practicable date.” Your 
correspondent is obviously referring to U.N. 
General Assembly Resolution 194 (III), but 
he appears to have fallen into a trap set by 
Arab propaganda pamphlets and quotes only 
one section of the 15 sections covered in that 
resolution. In fact, although he makes it 
sound as though this were a specific resolu- 
tion on the Arab refugee question, the Gen- 
eral Assembly has never passed any specific 
resolution of that type. 


The resolution to which reference is made 
was drawn up with the aim of establishing a 
situation which would lead to negotiations 
between the parties, which, it was hoped, 
would result in a “final settlement of all 
questions outstanding between them.” The 
first four sections of this resolution estab- 
lished the Palestine Conciliation Commission, 
called for the election of three members, 
and asked the Commission to begin work 
immediately. 


« 


Section 5 “calls on the governments and 
authorities concerned to extend the scope of 
the negotiations provided for in the Security 
Council's resolution of November 16, 1948, 
and to seek agreement by negotiations con- 
ducted either with the P.C.C. or directly with 
a view to the settlement of all questions out- 
standing between them.” Subsequent sections 
call for free access to the Holy Places in 
Jerusalem; and only in Section 11 is refer- 
ence made to the Arab refugees. 


It is clear that the Assembly, in passing 
that resolution in the period between the 
truce and the armistice, never contemplated 
the continued refusal of the Arab states to 
negotiate a peaceful settlement and certainly 
did not contemplate tackling the Arab issue 
outside the context of peace talks. 


Despite this, however, Mr. MacVane, while 
stating that the “Israel representative on the 
committee turned down flatly a proposal for 
the appointment of a U.N. trustee” (a pro- 
posal which was not formally tabled and 
therefore could not be turned down or ac- 
cepted), omits pointing out that Israel's Am- 
bassador Eban, in his address to the Assem- 
bly, did offer on behalf of the government of 
Israel to pay compensation to Arab refugees 
in advance of any peace negotiations. 


Later in the same article Mr. MacVane re- 
fers to the Western Galilee and the Negev 
areas of Israel, suggesting that these should 
be used for resettlement of the Arab refugees 
“as they are areas now occupied by Israel as 
a result of military conquest but not part of 
Israel under any international agreement.” 
These areas are indeed part of Israel under 
the only international agreements which ex- 
ist between Israel and her Arab neighbors— 
the Armistice Agreements signed in 1949 and 
ratified by the United Nations Security Coun- 
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cil and General Assembly. The present fron- 
tiers of Israel thus rest on legal contracts of 
full validity to which Israel's neighbors have 
committed their names and their honor. 
Nothing in those treaties, including their 
territorial provisions, can be changed except 
by mutual consent. 

Incidentally, Mr. MacVane appears to be 
unaware that the Negev was granted Israel 
under the U.N. Partition Resolution of 1947; 
but he seems to feel that Israel's 8,000 square 
miles is too small an area for a modern state 
and that part of it should therefore be 
carved off to be added to the 3,000,000 held 
by the Arab states. 

Hucn Y. Orcer 
Embassy of Israel 
Washington, D.C. 


MacVane Replies 


Dear Sirs: 


I note that Mr. Orgel does not accuse me 
of any error in the article on the Palestine 
refugees, but he rather puts his own inter- 
pretation on some of the ideas expressed. I 
am glad to clarify those he mentioned. 


On Resolution 194 (III), after listening for 
literally hundreds of hours in the past 
twelve years to arguments on Palestine, | do 
not think that I am still so naive as to fall 
into any trap set by Arab propaganda 
pamphlets. At least I did not mean to imply 
that the resolution dealt only with the ref- 
ugees. 194 (III) is a fairly lengthy document. 
I mentioned only clauses concerned with the 
refugees and, in my reference to the Con- 
ciliation Committee, noted that it had never 
become an effective U.N. organ. I did not 
think it necessary to mention other clauses 
in the resolution, such as the appeal to the 
governments and authorities to seek agree- 
ment, the tribute to the late Palestine Medi- 
ator, Count Bernadotte, or the clauses de- 
claring that Jerusalem and the surrounding 
area were to be placed under effective con- 
trol of a permanent United Nations interna- 
tional regime. None of these was particularly 
pertinent to the subject. 

On the proposal for a U.N. trustee to ne- 
gotiate with Israel compensation for the 
former Arab property in Palestine, it seems 
to me that Mr. Orgel is quibbling a little 
when he says that the proposal was not form- 
ally tabled and therefore could not be turned 
down or accepted. It is common practice in 
U.N. committee debates to put forward ideas 
in verbal form to find out how much accept- 
ance they can obtain. 

In the Special Political Committee debate 
on this subject, the idea of a U.N. trustee 
was proposed by the representative of Saudi 
Arabia and mentioned by representatives of 
Peru, Canada, Panama, Morocco, Tunisia, 
and Afghanistan. After the Moroccan repre- 
sentative had asked whether Ambassador 
Eban's failure to refer to the proposal meant 
Israeli acceptance, Mr. Eban on November 
24 stated it was correct to assume that the 
government of Israel would not accept the 
proposal and that there could be no ques- 
tion of a trusteeship exercising powers in 
matters falling under Israel legislation. Mr. 
Eban added that all land in Israel, whoever 
owned it, fell within the domain of Israel's 
domestic jurisdiction. Thus, in the course of 
debate was a proposal made and rejected. 
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I should perhaps have noted that the Is- 
raeli representative did offer to pay com- 
pensation to the refugees if they are inte- 
grated into the Arab countries in which they 
now exist and if the international assistance 
offered in 1955 is still available. Mr. Eban's 
offer was referred to by several spokesmen as 
one hopeful sign. Unfortunately Arab repre- 
sentatives criticized the fact that the Israel 
offer was a collective one. As I tried to ex- 
plain in my article, the influential Arab ref- 
ugees will fight bitterly against any such 
scheme of collective compensation. The Arabs 
also feel that acceptance of any such offer 
would deprive them of their right under 
numerous U.N. resolutions to decide whether 
or not they shall return to their former 
homes in what is now Israel. 


I do not think Mr. Orgel is quite fair in 
claiming that Israel's present borders are hers 
by international agreement. One major dif- 
ficulty with the present situation is that the 
United Nations, at the time of Israel's mod- 
ern creation, approved borders for Israel 
quite different from those which Israel now 
holds as the result of the war with the Arab 
states. None of the armistice agreements in 
any way gives international sanction to pres- 
ent boundaries as anything more than a 
temporary cease-fire line, something quite 
different from an actual international fron- 
tier recognized by the rest of the world. 

I know, naturally, that the vast majority of 
the Negev, unlike Western Galilee, was in- 
cluded in the original Jewish State provided 
for in the lengthy, detailed U.N. General As- 
sembly resolution of December 1947. But I 
was thinking particularly of the Negev areas 
Israel occupied in 1948 as a possibility for 
refugee resettlement. 

I am not suggesting that Israel will or 
must be forced to veturn to its 1948 boun- 
daries. But, as one whose deepest sympathies 
are with both the Israeli and the Arabs in 
their problem, particularly with the Arab 
refugees, I suggest that old attitudes are not 
good enough. Some new imaginative ap- 
proach to the problem must be made. If a 
permanent amicable relationship between Is- 
rael and its Arab neighbors requires some 
give and take between both sides, surely the 
objective is worth minor sacrifices on the part 
of all those most closely concerned. 

Joun MacVane 
United Nations, N.Y. 


Why Pick on Israel? 


Dear Sirs: 

What I like about Mr. John MacVane's 
thinking is the quickness of mind with which 
he clicks off the Arab lands one by one, as 
unsuitable to consider in solving the Arab 
refugee problem. The Jordan River area and 
Sinai would be too small. Syria is too narrow. 
In Lebanon an influx of Moslems would up- 
set the comfort of the Christians. So, the only 
great, big, huge, empty space left is in Israel, 
where an influx of enemy Arabs would not 
much hurt the Jews, and Moslemism would 
not much affect Judaism. 

MacVane argues that Western Galilee and 
the Negev are limbs Israel has no right to 
by international agreement. I have news for 
him. More than all of Israel, the Arabs are 
holding land that belongs to Israel, maybe 
not by international agreement, but by di- 


vine title. And that includes not only Galilee 
and the Negev, but Sinai, and Jordan, and 
Lebanon. 

There was little international agreement 
asked or given when we took this land away 
from the Indians. The imperialist powers 
who for centuries divided two continents be- 
tween themselves, shearing and milking the 
native peoples like sheep and goats, didn’t 
wait for international agreements. And right 
now, all over the world, nations are holding 
possessions gained in war; if held by inter- 
national agreements, the agreements are be 
tween thieves and scoundrels. Why pick on 
tiny Israel? 

Liuian Ort 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


MacVane Misreads Arabs 


Dear Sirs: 


John MacVane airily dismisses, as at pres- 
ent Utopian, the truly vast potentialities of 
both Syria and Iraq; this alone shows how 
much he has been taken in by the manifestly 
propagandistic presentation of the Arab 
“case.” The Arab world, excluding North 
Africa, has about 3.5 million square miles, 
two-thirds of the world’s oil reserves, a state 
of thoroughgoing underpopulation, except 
for Lebanon and Egypt, boundlessly fertile 
uninhabited territories, huge rivers, etc 

Does MacVane think the Arabs do not 
have enough land, or have too many people? 
Had he seen fit to benefit by his familiarity 
with the subject he might have understood 
what is obvious to the most naive observer: 
the Arab political leaders are using the des- 
perate plight of the refugees exclusively to 
harass the state of Israel, which has already 
taken in more than 900,000 Jewish refugees, 
of whom half were expelled from Arab 
countries 

It would not only be suicidal for the tiny 
state of Israel to give away Western Galilee 
and the Negev—“no great loss,” Mr. Mac- 
Vane blithely puts it—but by recommending 
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INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ 
GARMENT Workers’ UNION 


David Dubinsky, President 
Memo to: Morris H. Rubin, Editor The Progressive 
From: Gus Tyler, Director 
ILGWU Training Institute 
Subject: A Report and Appeal to the Younger 
Generation 

Last year, we ran an announcement in your mag- 
azine telling of a job opportunity with a real 
challenge. Friends of mine asked: "And who will 
answer that kind of an ad? This isn't the '30's. 
This is an age of conformism, apathy, and get-rich- 
quick!" 

The fact is that 739 young men and women expressed 
an interest in this "career." Of these, 163 filed 
serious applications. Of these, 20 were selected 
for training in jobs as future union leaders. 

Because we are convinced that in every genera- 
tion there is a segment of young people who would 
like to play a courageous and active role in chang- 
ing the shape of things, we are renewing our invi- 
tation to a career that others--in this decade-- 
have found a rewarding way of life. 

The International Ladies' Garment Workers’ 
Union conducts its own "West Point," to prepare 
young men and women for careers in labor leader- 
ship. The one-year course combines classroom and 
field work. Those who complete the course are as- 
signed to a full-time job with the union. 

With the job comes the challenge--to provide the 
kind of dedicated and ethical leadership that will 
make the American labor movement the creative so- 
cial force it seeks to be. 

The Training Institute is now in its ninth year. 
127 of its graduates now hold union office in the 
ILGWU. Virtually all started as organizers--to 
learn the labor movement at the grass roots. While 
some continue at this mission as their first and 
enduring love, others branch out to take on re- 
sponsibilities as business agents, local union 
managers, educational and political directors, 
area supervisors, time study experts, etc. 

There is nothing soft or cushy about any of these 
jobs. But then we are not looking for young people 
who want the easy plush life. We want those who 
will enjoy the sting of challenge. 

To these, we open the doors of the Institute. 
Write before April 15: ILGWU Training Institute, 
1710 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








it he is completely misreading the real aims 
of the present Arab leadership. These aims 
are, after all, quite simple, and have been 
simply and uninterruptedly repeated by every 
Arab leader. They are nothing less than the 
extirpation of Israel. 


ApoLpH HUBBARD 
Brookline, Mass. 


Eyes Opened by ‘Daggers’ 


Dear Sirs: 


“The CIA—Daggers Against Diplomacy” 
was an eye-opener. Mr. Edmundson’s article 
was apparently well-documented, but why 
hasn't the story been told before? 

In his column for Feb. 1, Joseph Alsop told 
about US. photo-reconnaisance flights over 
Russia. He wrote: 

“In those days [presumably 1957]—as can 
be told now—extremely high-altitude photo- 
reconnaissance of the Soviet Union was not 
difficult. So an order went out for photo- 
reconnaissance of the airfields included in the 
CIA's theoretical deployment plans for the 
MIGs. The photographs revealed . . .” etc. 

We have been violating Soviet air space on 
a rather cavalier basis. Yet we would never 
tolerate such flights by Russia over our own 
territory. 

LAWRENCE TERRILI 
New York, N.Y 


No Struggle, No Progress 


Dear Sirs: 

“Let me give you a word of the philosophy 
of reform. The whole history of the progress 
of human liberty shows that all concessions 
yet made to her august claims have been born 
of earnest struggle. The conflict has been ex- 
citing, agitating, all-absorbing, and for the 
time being putting all other tumults to si- 
lence. It must do this or it does nothing. If 
there is no struggle, there is no progress. 
Those who profess to favor freedom, and yet 
depreciate agitation, are men who want crops 
without plowing the ground. They want rain 
without thunder and lightning. They want 
the ocean without the awful roar of its many 
waters. This struggle may be a moral one; 
or it may be a physical one; or it may be 
both moral and physical; but it must be a 
struggle. Power concedes nothing without a 
demand. It never did and it never will.” 

This noble, measured statement is the most 
cogent rebuttal conceivable against Chet 
Huntley's suggestion that the NAACP with- 
draw from the school segregation fight. It is 
the prophetic voice of the great Negro lead- 
er, Frederick Douglass. Seventy-eight years 
ago death claimed his body, but “his soul 
goes marching on.” 

Muriet I. SyMINGTON 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Apathetic Leaders 


Dear Sirs: 

The point of view expressed in your edi- 
torial about the Berlin crisis in the February 
issue of The Progressive is a cogent argu- 
ment for the neutralization of middle Europe. 
A settlement of this sort could be a reason- 
able prelude to more widespread agreement 
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on arms and certainly would provide a blue- 
print for the conduct of negotiations to re- 
lieve other areas of crisis which might arise 
in the future. 

It is incomprehensible to me that our 
leaders, Democrat and Republican alike, 
show such complete apathy and lack of ini- 
tiative in foreign affairs. How can men, who 
must certainly realize the dangers they court, 
continue to resist the advice of men like 
George Kennan—advice which would infuse 
American foreign policy with some creative 
and affirmative elements? 


ANNE M. STADLER 
Seattle, Wash. 


Women for Education 


Dear Sirs: 


Wilma Dykeman’s article, “The Man in 
the Gray Flannel Sheet,” was most interesting. 
We feel that most of her points are well tak- 
en and do much to explain that maligned 
creature, the “Southern moderate.” 

We would like Progressive readers to know 
that over 5,000 copies of the following letter 
were mailed by our members at Christmas 
time: 

“We know it will be a long time before 
Little Rock and the State of Arkansas can live 
down the shame and disgrace which have 
brought them publicity throughout the en- 
tire world. But perhaps you have not heard 
that there is one group here dedicated to the 
principle of good public education with lib- 
erty and justice for all. I am very proud to 
be a member of the Women's Emergency 
Committee to Open Our Schools, an organ- 
ization that is eager to have the world know 
we are working very hard to overcome the 
critical situation in which we find ourselves. 

“Our aims are: to reopen our four public 
high schools; to retain our staffs of good 
teachers; and to regain full accreditation by 
the North Central Association. We stand 
neither for integration nor for segregation, 
but for education and for law and order. . . 

“We want the best possible education for 
all of our children and we are deeply con 
cerned that they be spared the cost of re- 
solving any social conflict which can and 
should be worked out in the judicial atmos- 
phere of our courts of law.” 

We are supported entirely by contributions 
and $1 membership fees. 

Mrs. Joe R. Brewer 
Chairman 

P.O. Box 122 

Pulaski Heights Station 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Weakening the Sherman Act 


Dear Sirs: 

Senator Kefauver's article in your January 
issue and your comment on administered 
prices in the February issue of The Pro- 
gressive highlight a disturbing phenomenon 
of the current American economy. Senator 
Kefauver suggests a Consumer’s Department 
as an agency of the government—not as a 
remedy, but as an organ for the expression 
of a long-neglected view. Your comments 
suggested no remedy except a possible anti- 
trust attack on the holders of the power of 
administering prices under the anti-trust 
laws. 
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Neither reveals that the Senate Monopoly 
Subcommittee of which the Senator is a 
member, after several years of continuous 
operation with a large staff, has come up 
with a surprising dearth of recommendations 
to strengthen the anti-trust laws. 

According to recent newspaper stories, Sen- 
ator Kefauver has recently introduced a bill 
which would exempt many economic aspects 
of professional sports from the existing anti- 
trust laws. If true, this represents a strange 
step backward, and would weaken the gen- 
erality of the Sherman Act which has long 
been recognized as its major strength. 

Pritip Marcus 
Wheaton, Md. 


Debs Slighted 


Dear Sirs: 

On glancing over my January issue article 
which you called “The Failure of Organized 
Socialism in America” in your Anniversary Is- 
sue, I suddenly noticed an inexplicable error 
which had previously escaped me. I credit 
Gene Debs with four campaigns. Of course he 
ran five times, as I well know. 


NorMAN THOMAS 
New York, N.Y. 


Amazed, Inspired 


Dear Sirs: 

I continue to be amazed and inspired at 
the quality of The Progressive from month 
to month. It takes courage to publish articles 
like Charles Edmundson's “Daggers Against 
Diplomacy.” It seems incredible that there 
are people who can so sin against the his- 
toric ideals of our fair land. 

Dr. WILLarD UpHAUs 
Executive Director 
World Fellowship, Inc 
New Haven, Conn. 


Anniversary Issue Best Ever 


Dear Sirs: 

I think that the Anniversary number is 
the best magazine that I have ever seen, and 
I have lived through the entire life of The 
Progressive and then some. 

Pror. C. F. Lrrren. 
Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Va. 


Making Millions Think 


Dear Sirs: 

I have read every article of your Anni- 
versary Issue. Anyone who is a faithful read- 
er of Commonweal, as I am, will enjoy The 
Progressive. It is Christian in its approach to 
the problems of today and faces up to re- 
alities, however unpleasant. 

It was men like Bob LaFollette (born 50 
years too soon), Archbishop Ireland, Cardinal 
Gibbons, and Eugene Debs (with reserva- 
tions) who spearheaded the movement in this 
country for the rights of the laboring man 
when the “Robber Barons” were having their 
own way in Washington. 

A magazine of the stature of The Pro- 


gressive proves the old saying, “A drop of ink 
can make a million think.” The Progressive 
in its own unique way helps to fashion per 
sons of integrity who dare to be different in 
their attempts to solve today’s challenging 
problems. 

Sister Mary Noreen, S.C 

Denver, Colo. 


Perspective, Vision, Punch 


Dear Sirs: 

I always get stirred up when I read The 
Progressive. Your Fiftieth Anniversary Issue 
really has perspective and vision and a cre- 
ative punch. I feel that I've just had a sem- 
inar with some of the leading thinkers in 
America. 

Harvey F. Bary 

Director 

International Cooperation Center 
Montana State College 

Bozeman, Mont. 


Plug for Symington 


Dear Sirs: 

I read with interest a letter in your Jan- 
uary Forum by Frank Wallick concerning 
Humphrey for President and asking for the 
opinion of other readers. I would like to pro 
pose to Wallick to forget Humphrey and rally 
to our nation’s next President, Senator W 
Stuart Symington. We in Missouri are con 
fident that in Stuart Symington we will give 
the nation its second great President from our 
state 

Rosert J. Coox 
State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Mo. 


Powerful Medicine 


Dear Sirs: 

r. K. Quinn's “The Inefficient Giants” in 
the March issue should be required reading 
for all. And Stevenson's “America's Broken 
Mainspring” is wonderful stuff. Though some 
will find a bitter taste, the truth is we need 
more such powerful medicine while we have 
time left 

Richarpn W 
DeKalb, Ill. 


Hart 


Eaton Penetrating 


Dear Sirs: 

Congratulations on your enterprise in pub 
lishing Cyrus Eaton's interesting and pene 
trating article in the February issue. It is a 
valuable contribution to current controversies 
in striking and refreshing contrast to the vast 
flood of superficial generalities that clutter up 
the airways and our periodical press 

E.uis O. Jones 
Washington, D.C. 


Hot Breath of Conformity 


Dear Sirs: 

The Progressive is a freshet of clean air 
that makes for a pleasant change from the 
hot breath of conformity that has blistered 
most liberal magazines today 

ALEXANDER D. SELLERS 
Philadelphia, Pa 














Climate for Progress 
RELA- 


Dexter, 


Witu Ract 
Harmon 


Wuat's RIGHT 
by Harriet 
Harper. 248 pp. $4. 


TIONS, 


DESEGREGATION: RESISTANCE AND 
Reapiness, by Melvin M. Tumin. 
Princeton University Press. 270 pp. 
$5. 

A SOUTHERN MODERATE SPEAKS, 


by Brooks Hays. University of North 
Carolina Press. 231 pp. $10. 


Reviewed by 


Wilma Dykeman 


_ LIVE in a marvelous age of 
formula and capsule. Energy 
and tranquility are equally available 
across-the-counter, and new wonder 
drugs lag only slightly behind the 
viruses they cure. Is it any wonder 
that this “instant” dissolving of prob- 
lems should be reflected in our ap- 
proach to social and moral dilemmas? 
We long for the satisfactory formula, 
seek the capsule cure, and hope we 
can realize democracy and maintain 
freedom without too much effort, 
without unpleasantness. It is a futile 
daydream which can end only in 
nightmare. 


As far as our struggles toward ra- 
cial justice are concerned, certainly 
the better part of wisdom for “lib- 
erals” just now might be to encour- 
age many approaches, examine ail ef- 
forts made in good faith, and em- 
brace a far more charitable attitude 
toward one another. Such charity is 
not meant to dilute the strength of 
anyone’s dedication, but to broaden 
the area of this understanding. This 
opportunity is provided in these three 
recent books, each with its own ap- 
proach to race relations. Each is able, 
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thorough in its defined area of dis- 
cussion, and meaningful for those in- 
terested in lessening the emotional, 
and increasing the rational, atmos- 
phere necessary for progress. 

The theme and scope of Mrs. Dex- 
ter’s book is stated in its title. It is 
a nationwide account of our coun- 
try’s “solid accomplishments in over- 
coming racial injustice” to its ap- 
proximately 15 million Negroes, 
150,000 Indians, and 200,000 of Asian 
background. As we read of some of 
the accomplishments we exclaim with 
one man who had just secured an old 
age pension for a Negro friend whose 
birth had been recorded among plan- 
tation livestock records: “From slav- 
ery to social security in one lifetime!” 
accounts of 


Factual progress in 


schools, churches, the courts and 
armed services, labor and housing, 
transportation and recreation, the 


voting booth and the press, reveal 
that the road has been long and steep 
but it has led upward. Re-enforcing 
her facts, Mrs. Dexter portrays with 
warmth and sympathy numerous in- 
dividuals, some famous, many un- 
known, who have combined faith and 
works to create these statistics. 


One of Mrs. Dexter’s chapters is 
entitled “Segregation—A State of 
Mind.” In the study (Desegration: 
Resistance and Readiness) by Melvin 
Tumin and 11 of his assistants from 
Princeton University, this state of 
mind is closely examined in 287 white 
working men living in Guilford 
County, North Carolina. Tumin cau- 
tions early and well against hasty 
generalizations for the South, or even 
North Carolina as a whole, from this 
survey. Yet generalizations will in- 
evitably be made by numerous read- 
ers he hopes to reach, and he, in fact, 
has pointed the way for them. 


The question toward which the 
book is oriented is: who is ready for 
and who is resistant to desegregation? 
The gulf between a professional and 
non-professional audience has been 
bridged with considerable success in 
the presentation, and since the coun- 
ty studied included Greensboro, one 
of the Southern cities most committed 
to the urban, industrial age, but 
embraced also an agricultural area 
which included a depressed economy, 
their findings are perhaps significant 
for much of the South. 

Only a few of those findings can 
be suggested here: “The biggest sur- 
prises have to do with the relative 
unimportance of certain factors 


which ordinarily are thought to be 
important in shaping attitudes to- 
ward segregation. Frequency of 


church attendance is one. Rural resi- 
dence is another. The fact that one 
works in a factory or on a farm 
proved, equally surprising, to be of 
little significance.” The largest per 
cent of respondents rejected social 
relationships with Negroes in restaur- 
ants and the _ smallest per cent 
expressed reluctance to working 
together. 

It is well to have statistical evi- 
dence of a fact noted with increasing 
frequency in reports on the region: 
“Different situations evoke different 
responses from the same persons. In 
short, we do not have a solid South, 
and we do not have solid Southern- 
ers.” Thus, a person's attitudes may 
be highly prejudiced without those 
attitudes being translated into action. 


Two of the most important find- 
ings concerned the factors exerting a 
positive influence on favorable atti- 
tudes toward the Negro—education, 
occupational status, and exposure to 
the mass media—and the critical role 
played by leaders of various kinds. 
“When the respected and legitimate 
leaders, after much public debate, de- 
cide upon a course of action, the 
unity with which both the propo- 
nents and opponents move to imple- 
ment the decision is very persuasive 
upon the majority.” Little Rock is 
living proof of this statement. 

While the Tumin book provides a 
storehouse of sociological findings, 
Brooks Hays, fresh from the battle- 
fields of Little Rock, gives us insight 
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into some of the pitfalls and problems 
awaiting pioneers in the field of de- 
segregation. Following the two more 
formal studies, his book seems like a 
fireside visit with a man of good 
will who is willing to share the errors 
and defeats, the processes and tri- 
umphs of his past public experiences. 
Here is a raconteur whose stories 
have delighted persons as different as 
Adlai Stevenson and Sherman Adams, 
a dedicated church layman (present 
president of the Southern Baptist 
Convention), a staff member of Farm 
Security Administration in the Roose- 
velt days, and more recently a would- 
be conciliator and defeated candidate 
in the troubled saga of Little Rock. 
Very early he tells us, “the great job 
of the political profession is to nar- 
row the gap between law and 
custom ... [mine] is a story of a life- 
time of adventures in that gap be- 
tween law and custom.” 


It is also likely that Hays is one 
of the devoutest living followers of 
that adage defining politics as the 
art of the possible. Or, as he quotes 
a friend, “Half of something is better 
than all of nothing.” (One of the pit- 
falls of moderation might be the de- 
fining of that term “half.”) 

During numerous struggles over 
party platforms, civil rights, and oth- 
er issues, the reader feels that this 
philosophy somehow bound its own- 
er to less liberal actions than were 
often natural to him. The pragma- 
tism of politics is always easiest 
judged from a distance, however, and 
one can only admire the tolerance of 
the Negro educator who told Hays, 
after he had signed the worthless 
Southern Manifesto, “Our people are 
critical of you for signing, but not 
many will desert you. I say to them 
that they should judge you on your 
whole record, which is good, not on 
a single action.” 

Parts of Hays’ record in this book 
include his insights into one paradox 
of states’ rights. .. The weakness 
in the pattern of the extremists’ op- 
position is that while condemning 
the federal government for dictating 
to the states, they are dictating to 
the communities by denying a local 
district’s right to desegregate.” 

Hays states with a conviction born 
of experience his belief in the Ameri- 
can, Jeffersonian, and Christian ideas 
of constitutional and human rights. 
It has seemed to be his aim to leave 
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securing of those rights up to local 
and state authorities where at all pos- 
sible. The sad fact remain that these 
powers have too often failed the faith 
of men like Representative Hays, and 
by abdicating their responsibilities 
have lost some of their rights in this 
field. 

The question remains, is modera- 
tion more a principle than a pro- 
gram? One observer writing of Little 
Rock over a year ago, said, “ ‘Modera- 
tion’ is neither program nor rallying 
cry, not a signpost pointing any- 
where, but only a temporary shelter 
in which all sorts of people can get 
out of the storm.” It does not appear 
that Hays is seeking shelter from the 
storm—moderation itself has become 
too stormy a word during the past 
month (“you're either for us or 
against us”)—but rather that he is 
trying to outlast and abate the storm 
by saying, “Come, let us reason to- 
gether.” In these times of great heat 
and little light in the region he repre- 
sents, this invitation indicates prog- 
ress and good faith. 





The fiction 
best-seller that 
has become an 
affair of state 
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Mess in Regulation 


THE PROFESSOR AND THE COMMIS 
sions, by Bernard Schwartz. Altred 
A. Knopf. 275 pp. $4. 


Reviewed by 


Miles McMillin 


AY MAN who can stand up to Con 
gress, the White House, the TV, 
radio, and newspaper industries, 
flush up Bernard Goldfine, and bring 
down Sherman Adams ought to write 
a book. 

Bernard Schwartz did those things 
and he has written a book. It ought 
to be read if for no other reason than 
that he was involved in a spectacu 
lar experience in our government 
which is not likely to be repeated in 
this or the next generation. 

There is little that is excitingly 
new in his recounting of the weird 
events which brought him fame. He 
tells the story of how he and his in 
vestigators got onto the Goldfine 


The nonfiction 
best-seller that is 
“heartily recommended 
to every thoughtful 
Citizen.” iarvard University 
By HARRY and 
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story and several other details hither- 
to untold. But they are now only 
sidebars to the drama he precipitat- 
ed with his “runaway” investigation 
of corruption and influence ped- 
dling in the federal regulatory 
commissions. 

Schwartz leaves little doubt of his 
conviction that the Committee on 
Legislative Oversight, which fired 
him as its chief co-nsel, never want- 
ed a genuine investigation of the 
shenanigans in the commissions; that 
the investigation made after his de- 
parture was no more than had to be 
done to avoid unfavorable public re- 
action; that many cases remain to be 
investigated even to complete the 
work he started. 

Anyone who has followed the 
strange history of the Committee 
knows that Schwartz is right about 
these things. They know, too, that 
as long as the moral climate remains 
what it is in Washington the investi- 
gation will be allowed to die quietly 
where it is. Committee Chairman 


Oren Harris, whose own venture in- 
to the TV business ought to be in- 
vestigated, hates the whole thing. So 
do those two Texans who run Con- 
gress—Senator Lyndon Johnson and 
Speaker Sam Rayburn. Rayburn’s 
nephew is on the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission and Johnson is 
deeply involved in radio and TV. 

An expert in administrative law, 
Schwartz’ most valuable contribution 
in his book is his discourse on the 
problem we face with the administra- 
tive agencies. He agrees that the prob- 
lem is essentially a moral one, but 
that some legal steps can be taken 
to minimize the corruption and 
moral squalor that infest these agen- 
cies which have so much influence in 
the lives of all of us. 

The problem, as Schwartz sees it, 
arises from the fact that the regula- 
tory bodies are in the fourth stage 
of their life cycle. This is the stage 
in which they are in alliance with the 
interests they are supposed to regu- 
late for the protection of the public. 
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losive days? 


A SOUTHERN 
MODERATE 
SPEAKS 


as the courageous mediator who was at the center of 
the Little Rock school crisis. . . 

as a Congressman whose “moderate stand” on school 
integration cost him the Congressional seat he held 


for 16 years... 


as the party leader who 


layed a key role in keeping 


the Northern and Southern Democrats together in 
two national conventions... 

as the President of the Southern Baptist Convention 
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The first stage of the cycle is the time 
when the agencies, after their found- 
ing, are militantly dedicated to serv- 
ing the public. The second is the 
apathetic stage. The third is the set- 
tling down stage when the regulated 
industries stop resisting regulation 
and begin to concentrate their efforts 
on taking over the regulators. 

Schwartz’ unique contribution to 
our political life was his dramatiza- 
tion of the fact that the regulatory 
agencies are in their fourth stage. It 
couldn’t have been more conclusive- 
ly demonstrated than in the common 
front the regulators and the regulated 
made in defense of the practices 
Schwartz sought to investigate. 

Most people who were shocked by 
the moral squalor he uncovered want 
to know what can be done. He has 
some suggestions about what can be 
done legally, but he sees the problem 
as essentially a moral one. The dis- 
mal implication is that unless we 
elevate our moral climate generally, 
things are going to be pretty much 
as they have been. 

Schwartz rejects out of hand the 
puny proposal of some members of 
Congress that the agencies adopt 
their own code of ethics. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board, he points out, 
has a code prohibiting the accept- 
ance of “unusual hospitality,” but 
this didn’t prevent Chairman Durfee 
and his wife from accepting a week's 
European tour as guests of an air- 
line, as well as other favors and 
gratuities. 

He believes that Congress should 
enact a code of ethics, imposing pen- 
alties for violators. He also advocates 
that the regulatory agencies be cut 
away from the executive branch as 
much as possible. The agencies’ re- 
quests for appropriations should go 
directly to Congress, he thinks, ra- 
ther than to the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Schwartz flatly rejects proposals 
that the functions of the agencies be 
brought into the federal court sys- 
tem, such as Senator William Prox- 
mire of Wisconsin has proposed. His 
objection seems to be based on an 
exaggerated awe of the “independ- 
ence” of the courts—a weakness that 
afflicts his profession. He proposes 
instead a division of the agencies’ 
functions. The non-judicial functions 
would be part of the executive branch 
of the government while the judicial 
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functions would be turned over to ad- 
ministrative judicial bodies combined 
into an Administrative Court of the 
United States. 

The solution to the problem could 
Ye simplified by appointing to the 
commissions men like former commis- 
sioners William O. Douglas, Jerome 
Frank, and James Landis. But men 
of this stature seem to be available 
only when there is a moral climate 
different from that which the “moral 
crusaders” brought to Washington 
and which existed in the last years 
of the Truman Administration. 

Meanwhile, Schwartz’ book is a 
handy reminder for all of us that 
among the countless Bernard Gold- 
fines that contaminate government, 
an occasional Bernard Schwartz is 
produced—even if it is by accident. 


Grab Bag on Russia 


Main Street, U.S.S.R., by Irving 
R. Levine. Doubleday. 408 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by 
Harrison E. Salisbury 


gpa R. Levine’s new book might 
well be subtitled “A Thousand 
and One Facts about the Soviet Un- 
ion.” There are undoubtedly more 
new and novel bits of information 
about Russia in Levine's book than 
any other work on the Soviet Union 
in recent years. Where else would you 
be able to learn the price of renting 
a pair of binoculars at the Bolshoi 
Theater (30 cents), the seating capa- 
city of the Moscow Stadium (100,- 
002 seats), the telephone number of 
Premiere Ballerina Galina Ulanova 
(B-7 44 47), or the annual rent paid 
to the state by the Moslems for their 
mosque in Samarkand ($100)? 


Levine has spent the past two or 
three years in Moscow as the corres- 
pondent of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. One of his programs 
has been a weekly question-and-an- 
swer series, replying to the questions 
of listeners about the Soviet Union. 
This book is an expansion of ma- 
terials gathered in the search for an- 
swers to the radio inquiries. It is this 
which gives Levine’s book its grab- 
bag quality. There are few facets of 
Soviet life upon which he does not 
touch. He explores the world of So- 
viet advertising, the complex and 
constantly changing economic basis 
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of Soviet agriculture, the rea- 
sons Russians can insure themselves 
against fire but not theft (fear of 
fraud), the mysteries of Moscow traf- 
fic regulations, the structure of the 
Communist Party, how to tip waiters, 
censorship, mind-reading and sober- 
ing-up stations. Many of these aspects 
of Soviet life have never been 
touched upon before by an Ameri- 
can correspondent. 

Levine’s book inevitably invites 
comparison with that other recent 
compendium of materials on Soviet 
life, John Gunther's Inside Russia 
Today. It must be said that Gunther's 
work is more broadly based, clearer 
in concept, and written with a skill 
which Levine can not yet aproach. 

After reading the assemblage of in- 
teresting data which Levine has gath- 
ered with such assiduity and in- 
geniousness, somehow one wishes that 
he had devoted more time and atten- 
tion to persons and less to things. In 
his concentration on figures, prices, 
percentages, and statistics he has over- 
looked the Russian people. Not even 
the often headlined personalities of 
the Soviet leaders come through as 
flesh and blood reality in Levine's 
portrait gallery. 

For the most part Levine eschews 
political judgments and prognostica- 
tion. But his general conclusions 
seem to be founded on realistic com- 
mon sense. 

“Durability under duress manifest- 
ed by the Soviet state,” he believes, 
“makes it naive to think that the 
West can simply sit tight and wait for 
Communist Russia to crumple from 
within.” He believes that great 
changes are in motion, stemming in 
large part from Soviet education 
which in producing sputniks has al- 
so “created a hunger for contacts with 
the world, for more goods, for a 
measure of self-expression.” 

“The acquisition of property and 
the dimming of fanaticism act as a 
brake on adventurist Soviet policies,” 
Levine believes. “Time may be on 
the side of the democratic West in 
eventually shaping a Russia that is 
more moderate, more _ reasonable, 
more amenable to living and letting 
live.” 

Levine’s book would have bene- 
fited from careful editing. It was not 
George Kennan but Paul Winterton, 
a wartime English correspondent in 
Moscow, who coined the famous 
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phrase: “There are no experts on 
Russia; only varying degrees of ignor- 
ance.”” Several times Levine describes 
the famous Lubyanka prison as be- 
ing built of black stone. Only the 
ornamental stone around some of the 
entrances is black. It is U.S. Senator 
Allen (not William) Ellender. Rus- 
sian pancakes are blini, not blinichi. 
The Red Army captured not three 
prints of American films when it took 
Berlin but several dozen. These are 
but a sample of the trivial errors 
which close copyreading would have 
eliminated. 

None of these minor inaccuracies 
detracts from the basic value of Le- 
vine’s book as a comprehensive and 
well-intentioned effort to provide the 
American reader with a once-over- 
lightly of the contemporary Soviet 
scene. 


Empire at the Core 


THe TRAGEDY OF AMERICAN DI- 
PLOMACY, by William Appleman Wil- 
liams. World. 219 pp. $4.75. 


Reviewed by 
William L. Neumann 


—_— Prescott Wess, president 

of the American Historical 
Association, recently spoke of his col- 
leagues as being “schooled in intel- 


lectual timidity.” Having himself 
written two “idea books,” he chided 
the historian for his antagonism 
towards histories written with a 


thesis or interpretation. If Webb's 
indictment is true of American his- 
torical writing in general, it is even 
more true of diplomatic history. With 
a mass of diplomatic dispatches at 
his disposal, the historian is often 
content to write a lengthy volume 
which piles fact upon fact but pro- 
vides neither an entertaining narra- 
tive nor an analysis of what hap- 
pened. The Tragedy of American 
Diplomacy is a welcome deviation 
from this pattern. It is a book domi- 
nated by a thesis and filled with gen- 
eralizations; it is an attempt to ex- 
plain the failures of Twentieth Cen- 
tury American foreign policy. 

The textbook account of Ameri- 
can foreign relations begins with a 
picture of a century of isolation in 


which Americans concentrated on 
domestic affairs. Struggling to free 
Cuba in the 1890's, the United States 
found world power and responsibility 
“thrust upon it.” Two world wars 
and the cold war found the United 
States taking a responsible stand for 
peace and the orderly processes of 
progress. Williams of the University 
of Wisconsin does not argue that this 
self-image is all wrong. He holds that 
it is far enough from the truth to 
handicap the United States in coping 
with the problems of today. 

Instead of isolation he sees expan- 
sion and empire at the core of even 
Nineteenth Century American for- 
eign policy and dominant in the 
Twentieth. The thesis is not a new 
one; before he died Admiral Alfred 
Thayer Mahan had begun a history 
of the United States in which expan- 
sion was to be the central theme. 
What is new in Williams’ volume is 
his effort to analyze the dynamics of 
this drive for power and influence in 
distant lands. Behind almost all ma- 
jor policies he sees the push of the 
American economic system for mar- 
kets and areas of investment. 


With this key to national motiva- 
tions many traditional interpretations 
are discarded and a new explanation 
provided. Secretary of State John 
Hay’s Open Door notes of 1899 and 
1900 are no longer presented as a 
paternalistic effort to defend Chinese 
territorial integrity against the greed 
of European imperalism. Instead 
they are viewed as a program by 
which American business and capital 
could penetrate Asia without the em- 
barrassment and _ inefficiency of 
the traditional imperialist devices. 
“When combined with the ideology 
of an industrial Manifest Destiny,” 
says Williams, “the history of the 
Open Door Notes becomes the his- 
tory of American foreign relations 
from 1900 to 1958.” 

Woodrow Wilson's policies are pre- 
sented as “the imperialism of ideal- 
ism,” a description likely to bring 
forth a protest from many Wilson- 
ians. In explaining American entry 
into World War I, emphasis is again 
placed on the importance of the pre- 
1917 decisions which tied the Ameri- 
can economy to the Allied war pro- 
gram. The decade of the 1920's, ra- 
ther than being a period of retreat 
from world affairs, is seen as one of 
great American economic expansion 
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in Asia, Europe, and Latin America. 

Foreign policy since World War II 
is treated in a chapter entitled “The 
Nightmare of Depression,” and both 
the Truman Doctrine and Marshall 
Plan are described as recent versions 
of the traditional policy of seeking 
an open door to economic expansion. 
The revolution taking place in the 
underdeveloped world has brought 
this policy to a dead end, Williams 
believes, and the United States must 
begin to act in harmony with its best 
ideals. These are defined as humani- 
tarianism which would not only help 
other peoples but would accept their 
right to work out their own way of 
life because of American belief in 
the principle of self-determination. 

The thesis of this volume is 
stretched too far at some points and 
is inapplicable at others. Defenders 
of the pietistic version of American 
foreign policy will dismiss it as dog- 
matic Marxian interpretation. But it 
is well to recall the words of Charles 
Beard in the preface to An Economic 
Interpretation of the Constitution 
which he said was “designed to sug- 
gest new lines of historical research.” 
This was the great contribution of 
Beard’s volume. Williams’ book may 
have a similar value for both its 
critics and defenders. 


Fiscal Folly 


ALBERT GALLATIN’s FISCAL THEO- 
RIES AND Po .icies, by Alexander Ba- 
linky. Rutgers University Press. $7.50. 


Rei lewed by 
Robert J. Alexander 


Spe ARE many interesting paral- 
lels between Alexander Balinky’s 
description of the fiscal policies fol- 
lowed by the third Secretary of the 
Treasury and those which have been 
pursued by the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration during the last six years. In 
both cases, the financial “geniuses” of 
the government in power followed 
doctrinaire policies which, though 
giving superficial indications of suc- 
cess for a while, in the end proved to 
be disastrous. 

Albert Gallatin is one of the least 
studied important figures in the his- 
tory of the United States. Although 
he was Secretary of the Treasury for a 
dozen years, and was a member of the 
triumvirate which directed the Ad- 
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ministration of Thomas Jefferson, 
surprisingly few historians and biog- 
raphers have turned their attention 
towards him. Balinky has made an 
interesting and important contribu- 
tion to this slim shelf of studies. 
Gallatin was the author of the 
Anti-Federalist and subsequently “Re- 
publican” Party's fiscal and economic 


programs and policies. He was the 
chief critic of Alexander Hamilton's 
handling of the country’s fiscal af 
fairs, and then for more than a dec- 
ade had a free field to develop his 
own ideas in office. His policies re 
solved into one essential thing: re- 
duce and ultimately abolish the na- 
tional debt. Gallatin would have 
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nothing to do with Hamilton's idea 
that “the national debt is the nation- 
al blessing.” He saw the debt at best 
as a necessary evil, at worst a disaster. 

Concurrently, Gallatin and his 
chief, Jefferson, sought to abolish 
those internal taxes established by 
Hamilton, and opposed by the Anti- 
Federalists. Thus, Gallatin did not 
seek to pay off the debt through in- 
creasing taxation but, on the con- 
trary, sought to do so in spite of a 
reduction of imposts. As Balinky 
points out, the repeal of internal tax- 
es left the whole financial structure 
of the federal government dependent 
upon one single source of revenue— 
customs duties. As a_ result, this 
structure was exceedingly vulnerable 
to influences outside of the U.S. gov- 
ernment’s control. 

However, the dangers in this fiscal 
policy of Gallatin did not become 
immediately apparent—for reasons 
outside the control of Jefferson and 
his government. The Napoleonic 
Wars then raging in Europe pre- 
sented the United States a unique op- 
portunity to capture much of the 
world’s carrying trade, thus increas- 
ing revenues from customs duties. It 
was not until the Embargo and the 
succeeding Non-Intercourse Act that 
the precariousness of the govern- 
ment’s financial situation and the 
foolhardiness of the Gallatin policies 
became finally apparent. Govern- 
ment income fell disastrously as U.S. 
ships were tied up idle in the har- 
bors; there was no other source of 
income to offset this fall. 


The single-minded pursuance of 
the Jeffersonian Republicans’ twin 
objectives of debt reduction and abol- 
ition of internal taxes proved em- 
barrassing during the Embargo and 
Non-Intercourse period and disas- 
trous during the War of 1812. Al- 
though Gallatin had begun as early 
as 1807 to draw up a fiscal policy 
for the eventuality of war, the Ad- 
ministration did not attempt to put 
it into effect until the War of 1812 
had virtually commenced, and then 
the policy proved inadequate. 


In essence, the Gallatin policy of 
war finance consisted of a reimposi- 
tion of internal taxes to finance the 
“regular” expenses of the govern- 
ment, and borrowing to cover the 
costs of special war expenses. How- 
ever, it soon became apparent that 
the Jefferson-Gallatin program of re- 
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pealing all internal taxes made it 
difficult to reimpose these levies. 
Furthermore, Gallatin’s program of 
paying off the debt out of funds 
“saved” from regular expenditures of 
government had meant that through- 
out the Jefferson Administration in- 
adequate funds had been spent on 
the Army and Navy. Consequently 
expenses for military purposes were 
much greater once war 
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In recent years the same kind of 
fiscal dogmatism has been at work. 
Like their predecessor Gallatin, 
President Eisenhower's Secretaries of 
the Treasury have been intent upon 
“saving money” and have tended to 
look upon the national debt—and 
particularly its increase—as a buga- 
boo to be avoided at almost all 
costs. Like Jefferson’s Administra- 
tion, Eisenhower's regime, in its zeal 
for balancing the budget, has been 
loath to spend sufficient funds on 
needed programs. 


There is a fundamental difference 
between the errors of fiscal dogma- 
tism of the first decade of the Nine- 
teenth Century and those of the fifth 
decade of the Twentieth. The United 
States is today the world’s largest 
power, and the fate of democracy de- 
pends largely upon its success. Today 
we cannot afford the type of mis- 
takes Gallatin made. Their cost is 
not likely to be a minor war with 
inconclusive results, but rather the 
eclipse of democracy, or even total 
annihilation of human civilization. 
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Treat a fair-minded friend, or delight a 
stranger . . . introduce The Progressive to 
dedicated Democrats and rock-ribbed 
Republicans . . . convert a clergyman . . 
expose an editor to a fresh point of view . . . 
educate a teacher . . . give direction to an 
inquiring student. 

For only $1.50, you may send The Progressive 
for five months to anyone, anywhere in the 
world. In addition, we will send each new 
subscriber a bonus copy of the 50th 
Anniversary Issue. 


In appreciation of your effort to bring 
The Progressive to an ever-widening audience, 
for every two subscriptions you enter at this 
special low rate, we offer a third subscription 
free. Choose your own new subscribers, or, 
if you prefer, we will select them from our 
lists of Progressive “potentials”—citizens 
all over the globe who want to read The 
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Join today in this cooperative low-cost plan 
to extend the readership and the influence 
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